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London Streets, Bridges, and 
Railways. 


HE 


overcrowded 
streets and brid 


attention, a 


the part of the me- 
tropolitan authori- 
ties to provide a 
remedy for the admit- 
ted evil. For years 
ast the subject has 

i mn discussed at - in- 
= | tervals,. by the Com- 

| mon Council, by Par- 
r- liament, and at public 
meetings ; but whilst 
many judicious recom- 
mendations have been 
-- made, next to nothing 
has been done. Every 
succeeding inquiry serves 
to prove the steady in- 
crease of the pressure, and 
it is daily becoming more 
obvious that the traffic of this 
=, vast metropolis is fast out- 
growing the means provided 
for its accommodation, 
“blocks” of thoroughfares— 
at Temple-bar, in the Poultry 
and Cheapside, and especially on London- 
bridge—are daily cause of inconvenience, acci- 
dent, and loss; nor does the pressure seem 
in any degree to be abated by the occasional 
new streets that are opened out, and old ones 
that are improved and widened,—these mea- 
sures falling far short of the actual necessities 
of the case. 

Every one familiar with the traffic over 
London-bridge is aware of the gorged appear- 
ance which that great thoroughfare presents at 
certain hours ef the day. Though the police 
arrangements for the separation of the fast and 
slow traffic into lines of continuous vehicles are 
most admirable, it is found impossible to 
prevent occasional “blocks,”—the number of 
vehicles which concentrate upon that point of 
crossing between the two sides of the Thames 
being so enormous. Arithmetical — can 
give only a faint idea of the magnitude of this 
traffic ; but it may be mentioned that upwards 
of 60,000 foot passengers and 18,000 vehicles 
cross the bridge daily between eight a.m. and 
<= p-m. 

he aspect which the bridge presents between 
ten and eleven in the morring, and four and 
five in the afternoon, is especially remarkable. 
During each of these two hours there pass 
before the eyes of a spectator stationed on the 
bridge, about 7,000 persons on foot, and 1,800 
vehicles of all sorts,—a traffic unequalled in 
any other thoroughfare in the world. 

pressure at the Exchange, in Cheapside, 
te-hill, Newgate-street, and at Temple- 

bar is, at certain hours, as severe as on London- 
bridge, though the number of vehicles 
is not nearly so great ; the police regulations, 
which so much facilitate the movement of traffic 
across the bridge not being so available in the 
narrow thoroughfares of the City, where the 

uent stoppages of omnibuses to take up 

set down passengers, and of cabs and vans 
at shops and warehouses, often occasion pro- 
tracted “blocks” of the streets. And if we 
take the thoroughfares running north and south, 
we there find the pressure com ratively mode- 
rate. The great bulk of ee 
along the valley of the Thames, 
traffic is east and west, in lines nearly 
with the river, rather than north and south. 
Mr. Haywood, the engineer to the City Sewer 
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again excites public | 
there | 
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ing disposition on! 
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Commission, to his last 
instructive statement of the number —— 
City, een eight am. and —s on | 
certain days in 1867, They were as f _ 





Total. “in any hour, 
London-bridge ...... 04... 16,170 «4255, 1,841 
he honk watt 13,542 ...... 14 
Larigate-Mll...... 0.5.0. 10,626 ...... 1,164 
Holborn-bill ............5. 197G 2. ok ow 1,024 
ee FO eee 9,893 ...... 1,108 
New, | eS Serer 890 
Aldgate High-street ........ 6,503 . 626 
; Bishopsgate-street Within ee 684 
| Fenchureh-street .......... 6,378 4.06. 528 
ere 558 
Cm ei wikia scgidicce.. 55236. 839 
Finsbu wement........ 6,062 ...... 500 
Sm PIER y vnide een» 08 a 335 
Aldersgate-street .......... R719 ssndss 284 


by far the heaviest traffic is over 
bridge, and that the relief of that great tho- 
‘roughfare is therefore the most a object. 
From a recent discussion which took place in 
‘the Common Council, it appears that the con- 
struction of a footway for passengers, ove 
ing the eastern and western sides of the bridge, 
long under consideration, at an estimated cost 
of about 25,0001. has been abandoned. The 


arrangement a would enable the entire 
centre of the bridge to be gp seer se for the 
purposes of the carriage traffic. But it is doubt- 


ful whether, if adopted, this measure would 
effectually meet the difficulty, while it might 


injure the a ce, if not the stability of 
| the bridge. Ae the relief can best be accom- 


| plished, will be obvious on a consideration of 
the eauses which have led to the concentration 
of so much traffic at that point. The first is, 
that London-bridge forms the only for 
vehicles between the two sides of the es 


for sixteen square miles to the eastward of its | i 


site. Another is, that much of the Southwark 
traffic now passes over London-bridge, which 
would naturally pass over Southwark-bridge if 
the tolls there were removed. But the third, 
and by far the most important, canse of this 
pressure of traffic is to be found in the rail- 
ways which have their termini at the south 
end of the bridge. 

| This will be at once understood on a state- 
ment of the fact, that in ten years the number 
‘of persons passing through London-bridge 
Station has increased from 624,000 te thirteen 
millions and a half! Here we have the in- 
creased pressure at this point at once ac- 
| counted for. The great bulk of these railway 
passengers are proceeding to and from the City 
and the western parts of London, and must, 
therefore, cross the Thames by one or other of 
the bridges. At least nine-tenths of the whole 
cross the nearest, which is London-bridge,— 


It will be observed, from these figures, that | i 







number | fares would at once be effected. 


and i 
street, and other narrow gorges 
into the City. The construction of such new 


that further expenditure to new streete, 
or widen ones, avoided ; 
and, when the work is entered it ought to 











nearly thirty thousand on foot, ten thousand in 
cabs, and the remainder in omnibuses. It has | 
further been ascertained, by careful inquiry, | 
that a large proportion of those railway tra- 
| vellers who cross the bridge are destined for | 
— west ef Holborn and Temple-bar; and | 
ence, to reach their destinations, they have to | 
pass through the City thoroughfares in cabs,’ 
carriages, and omnibuses,—the humbler classes | 
mostly proceeding westward by the river boats 
plying to and from Hungerford-pier. The 
extent to which the thoroughfares are crowded | 
by this flow of traffic westward may be inferred 
from the fact, that 2,010 omnibus journeys are 


daily performed between London-bridge Station pan 


and places west of Temple-bar, the whole of 
which pass through the City by the Poultry | 
and ide. : 
While we are most anxious that the various 
main lines of railway debouching in London 
should be connected, the present break — 
a preposterous absurdity, the true mode 
dealing with the evil, so far as pressure 
overcrowding occasioned by railways are 
cerned, would seem to be, to distribute 
traffic, and not to concentrate it ; to provide more | 
stations at which py ae can be landed at 
various points, and not te converge the pas- 
sengers of many railways inte one central focus. 
To revert to the most crowded thoroughfare of 
all—that of London-bridge—it is obvious that, 
if the railways now terminating at the south 
thoroughfare were carried forward 
towards the western parts of London, and more | 
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the profession, 
course, it i 
it, and 
whom are 
fall ? 
meeting 
per minute ! 
demands to informed 
a weekly account (admitted to be 
client’s own architect, eo spe 
own surveyor), were used, 
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ir is obvious that in the present state of taste, 


aia ieageetonce as rds the future belongs to 
right estimation of work in and 
oe 80 rely in of 
Tate years ; re we to offer little ex- 
of the’ reasons inducing us to return to 
subject of that of the work which has 
a ota on 2 fl gino t 
. our art, we believe, 

is impeded as much through the too frequent and 
bi papraty! such as would 
vancing perhaps, ex- 
cellent in any view,—as it suffers from the rr 


of work absolutely bad. The pu 


ly Seaye to page bed art, know not 
h ) take, or respect expres- 
sions of opinion from and lecturers who 


only contradict one another just where 

should be moving to one end. It cannot but be 
TS ee eno te Nee 
referred ve come to their views from no true 
favour of styl—toegetting, what perfectly 
‘avour” _ ing w! is ectl; 
demonstrable, that art is compatloe with 
modern building of archi- 


clever as such, ha’ its very nature no art. 

In such controv: as we are now witnessing 
on the subject of appropriate style, it is unworthy 
of a body of artists to have any participation: 
Car aete oy So ee a ee 

object of pursuit—the art. It is a condition 
of all good architecture, whatever the style, that 
the primary wants and the associations of the 
time, with any which may be peculiar to the | 
country, should be fully ed for and harmo- 
nized with. No la inquiry in Commitee of 
Parliament was needed to show that any style as 
a first basis, if used with full regard to the con- | 
ditions just named, could at last be made to culmi- | 
nate in works of the highest order of architectural | 
merit. i 
we 

to its 

tion, and to the extent of the altetations needed. 
in it, will soonest bring us to that general percep- 
tion of the art, which once excited, will secure 
the further and continual progression of architects 
and architecture. 

It was not, however, the p of our article 
to pursue this subject in all rg asethaclly tempting 
though the effort for us might just now be. We 
wished merely, in the interests of art, to claim that 
due attention be given to the fact that London, like 
several of the chief towns in the country, has now 
achieved a considerable number of works, having 
great merits, and having only those defects which | 
are irrespective of style, or would have arisen | 
under like circumstances in any style,—to the fact | 





that these works are not Gothic, and that they are | 
equally not exotic and foreign, whatever their 
style may have been called th: reason of the|The decoration of the upper 
i they are the | 


difficulties of nomenclature ; but 

























































compatible with effect of strength as 
architectural requisites. The warehouse-uses of 
the building are well provided for, as in the 
case of the 


mouldings at the head (on the chord of the seg- 
mental arch of opening), which, in the result, indi- 
cate to how great an extent freshness of invention 
in such matters, thereby made attractive in 
themselves, will contribute to, and be well repaid 
in effect of a whole. Mr. H. B. Garling was the 
architect.——The shop and house-front of Messrs. 
Lloyd, Brothers, the printsellers, in Gracechurch- 
street, is certainly one of the best examples of 
polychromy, as predominant, and as attaining a 
erally successful result, that the City affords. 
hat may be managed even in an old front, and 
where the usual shop-window surface is asked for, 
is very well shown. The iron story-posts are cast 
witha peculiar corbelling beneath the brestsummer- 
ends to afford the requisite idea of support, the 


emblematic of Drawing, Painting, and Sculpture, 
and the large window-opening of the floor above, 
the eye is not attracted to appearance of what, 


‘in common cases, is glaringly unstructural, and 


therefore fatal to any attempt at architecture 
which there may be in a general front. The 
metal shafts in the u window are of Renais- 
sance character, with light bracket-like additions 
at the top; and they may be mentioned as indi- 
cating the treatment that would be applicable 


to iron columns and shafts in preference to any 


imitation of forms which the eye has got accus- | gard 


tomed to see in masonry. Much of the design is 
expressed in encaustic tile-work, filling in panels ; 
and the frieze is in Minton’s porcelain, from a 
well-known design by Mr. M. Digby Wyatt, who 
was the architect of the building here noticed. 
takes the 
arrangement of a frontispiece of pilasters with 
curved pediment—applied as a sort 


The best exemplification of artist-like applica- 
of colour, however, is the Crown Life Insur- 
Pree M 


and Woodward, which building i 
other excellent qualities. 
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ing without reference to merit or otherwise the 
buildings as last named. The wooden dormers are 
more English in 4 Much of the effect, 
psec deri from the ornament to the 
tals strings. This, in itself, though some- 
what imitative or naturalistic in character, has 
not the less, considerable beauty and character of 





invention. The best point in it is relative to 


| or placing the ornament in a hollow with 
la t cov in the way of fillet. The 
‘combination of with animal forms is in 
| many respects t as architectural orna- 


'ment: there is inciden’ oe Sh ee 
| there be no clear allusion to the of 
building. The windows have double reveals: the 
| piers of the two principal stories have regular 
| eapitals and bases; and the piers above, impost 
mouldings to arches and labels. The gable- 
| canopy or label to the entrance-doorway, has in 
| the hollow a re’ gree of a chace + seo 
—clever, thoug in execution, e enc 
| sure to the area os Senet wall of granite. The 
| rain-water pipe is spirally painted—red on bronze 


} 


| colour. 
But, good effect results from the use of 


But, the question sees. bx igen is—as | window itself being recessed; whilst through the lished granite, and sometimes where the archi- 
some time back,—which style, having | treatment of the cove between the window and tecture otherwise would be unworthy of notice. 
present use and the public apprecia- | brestsummer, decorated with figures painted and This is to be observed in pilasters, friezes, and 


| voussoirs to buildings or shop-fronts in or about 
Cornhill—where the dimensions of the slabs or 
pieces allow the beauty of the material and the 
idea of strength to impress themselves upon 
(the observer. The material, nevertheless, de- 
| mands t care in design. Messrs. Sarl and 


| Sons’ premises, as to the | ilasters and 
the shafts of small columns; the Colonial Life 
Office, as to the general (partly un- 


Chartered Bank, in re- 
to the piers and voussoirs of the wide arch in 
the lower story ; the porch of St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill, and lower stories to in Tower- 
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ign—those | tor’s view of the 
Colour, like fire, is “a| chance of being checked and guided by that of the 
dono Mo sem different oe “es pagpceere sg} Porto 
master, and a ¥ i assertion, pra me 
to that w the desi Sieile’. 1b wag bb deo fer daastnteand aetchan Se 
not What, then, may the title “Geometric Treat- 


easy to give the reasons for the difference in 

between exteriors and interiors, which 
now universally is ey aly eases: to 
the eye. There are, it is true, the precedents of 
external polychromy amongst the Egyptians and 
3 bat y, great caution ought 
to be exercised in adopting them. The Greek 
precedents, like the Saracenic, still indicate the 
recognition of a distinction between the cireum- 
stances we have named,—especially so, if we con- 
sider the Pompeian examples as Greek, from their 


Now, although no doubt a work of as 
a unit, and isolated, is the better for being of a 
symmetric outline, and well balanced and adjusted 





locality, or in their origin, and if we the | in itself as an ornamental form, yet still more is 
chief remains of colour discovered by Mr. Pen- | this the ease when it is regarded in reference to 


rose, on ceilings, as ing to quasi-internal | those situations in which sculpture is usually placed, 
portions of the building; and the arguments re- | which also, I conceive, may nearly all, more or 
cently advanced by amateur critics may be resolved _ less, be considered architectural. Ina , for 
into arguments for glazed surfaces rather than instance. Those gardens which are suitable for 
for colour, and as not showing what would be pre- | such decorations as vases, statues, or fountains, 
ferred by the same persons were the smoke are more or less on a symmetric plan, and may all 
nuisance abated, as there is reason to hope it will | in degree be considered as extensions of the house 
be. Even under existing circumstances, the sur- itself to which they are attached,—as its outer 
face of stonework might be kept in its pristine | works, as it were, and as affording with 


t apartments 
beauty continuously, were the method practised walls indeed, but with no roof but the sky. Under | 48¢, 


which has been so often spoken of as adopted at this aspect, none of such decorations of art as are 
the Bank of England, namely, simple_washing, _introduced in these situations are altogether be- 
as with a fire-engine. Now, however, the deca- | yond and without the bounds of architecture, but 








dence in architectural beauty of the London | 
iidings is certain and rapid; and it is necessary | 
to refer to it as one of tke reasons (others having | 
been already mentioned by us) why architecture 
is not i and why works of the class we 
are ing of, do not at once present themselves | 
to the recollection when the merits and future | 
of our art are in debate. 
The object, then, in use of colour externally, 
should be only the production of a moderate) 
amount of variety, akin to the object in varying | 
the ing of the surface of masonry, where the 
slightest change in the tooling or picking is of 
wonderful value in this respect. We apprehend that | 
the headers in patterns, in the Medizval brickwork, 
were introduced according to a similar principle, 
or that they consisted of such bricks as chanced 
to have been burnt dark in shade, rather than 
bricks artificially coloured and profusely used, as 
in the modern imitations of Medizwvalism. On the 
same principle, whilst we should deprecate intro- | 
duction of black and white chequers, such as are to 
be seen in some Italian edifices, and whilst we are 
offended with the use of bands of colour in marked 
contrast, as we are with the brickwork of some of 
the midland counties, where every “header ” 
shows a white end, we regard a variation of tint 
and surface such as will not draw the eye from 
the structural forms, as very greatly serviceable 
to the architectural effect. The desire for this is 
vhe real reason for the prevalence of the imita- 
tions of woods and marbles——questionable in some 
respects though such work may be. Otherwise, 
on exteriors, colour, as we have said above, should 
be used, if at all, only with extreme care for em- 
phasising features in the structure, or in the 
manner of jewellery, as in the medallions of a 
frieze. 
We shall pursue the general subject of archi- | 


tecture in the City of London, in another article. | architecture, and by which so much mutual benefit Pyramid and 

|is to be attained. The freedom of sculptural lines | not only mould 
| which she draws from the contoursand movements positions in the 
|of vital forms may well give flow to the stricter per se, but 





THE GEOMETRIC TREATMENT OF 
SCULPTURE.* 

Tose who at the last meeting in this room | 
heard the very interesting paper contributed by 
Mr. Bonomi, “On the Proportions of the Human 
Figure,” as laid down by Vitruvius, Leonardo da 
Vinci; and others, will deem me fortunate in having 
been preceded by a theme which so aptly introduces 
that of this evening. I feel this the more, inas- 
much as the theory of the proportions of the 
human figure, quite a sculptor’s subject, was then 
received and discussed in a spirit which showed 
how much interest was taken in it by the archi- 
tect, and how ready he is to welcome it as con- 
nected with his own department. It is natural 
that this should encourage me in presenting the 
following remarks to you on a subject of a some- 
what kindred nature. 

The following little paper on the Geometric 
Treatment of Sculpture has arisen from the sug- 
sre of one of your honorary secretaries, Mr. 

igby Wyatt. Its title will be accepted, I think, 
as ing together conveniently some considera- 
tions of much importance in the association of my 
art with yours, and on which I venture to offer a 
few remarks. These may afford, at least, a sculp- 


* Read at the Institute of British Architects, as else. 
” , by Mr. John Bell. 








| tectural feature of that quality. I say this in 


their effect will be influenced in a large 

the same laws under which they appear willie a 
immediate courts, halls, and a its of the 
edifice itself. When, therefore, a work of sculp- 
ture on its pedestal is-placed in a garden, the two 
together, as a mass, will have the best effect if 
they justly subserve some theory of decorative 
arran t which requires in that spot an archi- 


order to acknowledge that, even when not directly 
associated with architecture, it may be very well 
for sculpture to hold itself bound by the same ties 
of geometric harmony as if in nearer relation. 

Of course, when more closely connected with the 
sister art, as in statues to fill niches, relievi to 
occupy panels, figures to become the finials of 
columns, or extended and diversified compositions 
to adorn and enhance the tympanum of a facade or 
the summit of a triumphal arch, the geometric 
treatment of the sculpture becomes more inti- 
mately an architectonic question. So vital a one 
indeed does this appear in these cases, as Tt 
the eventual effect of both the building that is to 
be adorned and the sculpture that should adorn it, 
that there seems but a remote chance of a happy 
result, unless a geometric laying out of contours 
and masses, and light and shade, has formed 
the ground-work of the design. In such cases 
the most delicate and artistic detail will fail to 
make up for deficiencies in geometric plot, which 
latter consideration, however, having been re- 
garded, no doubt the more beauty of finish in 
details the better, as the Athenian has so well 
illustrated in the exquisite workmanship of those | 
figures which remain to us from the tympana of | 
the Parthenon, which were viewed at an elevation | 
of more than 50 feet. 

It appears, therefore, that sculpture should never | 
ose sight of those family ties which bind it to 
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types and masses of architecture, while, on the | 
other hand, the latter, spreading out and aspiring | 
more under the steadfast laws that inform the, 
mineral kingdom, may lend in turn to seulpture | 


is not in direct association with architecture, but | 
is a principle also affecting the art by itself, inso- | 
much that a work of senlpture is ever the more 
perfect in itself when its general contour possesses - 
that quality and character of geometric symmetry | 
which fits it for an architectural decoration. ) 

In illustration of these remarks I have selected | 
a few works of ancient and modern sculpture, 
which you see before you. I have necessarily 
limited in my selection, and I have also thought 
best to obtain small copies of these works instead 
of the large originals; and the more so, 
theme only relates to the 


well 


will serve to illustrate nearl asthe 


larger originals, some of which 
pence tee pap von 
examples, familiar use are. 
en tr aeuea ane coe 
, at once the adv: of geometric treat- 
ment and balance which they possess, and in which 
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centre of an ample ; comparatively aloof 
froma sach lines of architectare se wend euxphegiae 
their departure from the balanced character of an 
architectural finial. however, 
views of these and other figures may be 
yet I conceive that even in these cases, the. 
is to obtain, as 

and action admitted of, a well balanced 
metric form. 


which various of the best works in the round 
prea roptontarigte momen bre, 
It is on this account, and on that of their simplicity, 
that I speak of them especially, and not, of course, 
with any idea of other geometric re- 
semblances or t I allude to the forms of the 
the Vase. These are types which 
the masses and contears of com- 

agreeably as 
by the rae 
the purposes of architectural enhancement. 
RS ae 
we must not, of course, perfect pyramids 
or perfect vase forms. conditions of vital 


i 


| the most valuable hints of geometric construction. | forms are not such as to be confined within limits 
| And this holds even in cases where the sculpture so rigid, and we can only 


t rs such coincidence 
a ag go lp 
the pyramid tail, like an isosceles 
or the exguiai Sgure of Bre by Bally, 
e * 
rab aden geen. wer og ever 
sculpture lasts). In one statue or group 
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Milton 





towards the speaks of 

when touched by Ethuriel’s spear, as springing up 

“like a pyra of fire,” and even the word 
is devived from this souree. This form 
also finely in the general iti 

of the tombs of the Medici, as Mastrated by the 


engravings before you; in which, although the 
parts are so boldly east about, and so grandly 
diversified, yet this is effected without di 

the general geometrie arrangement which is here 
® finely preserved, 

As I ean onty touch lightly on the details of 
re Bac ee I will now pass on to the second form 
I have indicated as frequent in fine statues and 
groupe, that of the Vase, and to cite some ex- 
amples which partake of the general form of a 
vase-like finial, of which a few familiar examples 
are before you. The outline and general contour 
of the far-famed Venus de Medicis affords, espe- 
elally in the front view, the general balance of a 
vase-like finial. The Eracles of Glycon, commonly 
@alled the Farnese Herenles, alt a figure as 

removed as possible from this in character, has 
similar quality of arrangement, only it is wider 
at the foot. Both these statues possess, to a great 
degree, in their principal view, an evenly-balanced 
vase-like contour. And this quality, no doubt, 
has had a very large pert, along with their other 
merits, in obtaining for them that great popu- 
larity whieh they have ever enjoyed. They were 
more repeated in ancient art than any other 
statues; one great cause of this being, no doubt, 
that, in consequence of their geometric arrange- 
ment, they were found so very convenient as 
architectural decorations, and we sculptors may 
well keep this point in mind when we desire a 
wide-spread public for our efforts, and try to work 
for posterity. The cloaked figure of the Phocion. 
also before you, presents a similar character of 
contour, illustrating the application of a vase-like 
outline to a portrait statue, - 

There is, however, another well-known treasure 
of ancient art that still more presents ection 
as a vase-like finial, viz. the well-known classic 
group of Cupid and Psyche embracing, of which a 
little copy is before you. Tarn it which way you 
will, in each view it preserves the just balance, 
elegant proportions, and general mass of a tall 
taper vase. In this exquisite and graceful group 
we possess a charming example of geometric 
balance and contour applied to the human form, 
and of the perfect coincidence of the architec: 
tural, decorative, and seulptural elements. Again, 

ly, has ancient and modern repute fol- 
lowed this combination of merits, and im later times 
this group has been more frequently introduced 
inte paintings than any other work of sculpture. 

I have before alluded to my disinclination to the 
pedantry of positive canons, and thus I would now 
again remark that although symmetry of form of 
this character endows a work of sculpture with a 
great charm, insomuch that its high value may be 
received as an axiom, yet occasionally divergence 
from this may be not only allowable, but even of 
great service in emphasising the action and expres- 
sion of a statue, and that without injuring the 
effect of its architectural associations. Even in a 
niche which would seem, at first sight ially, 
to look for a symmetric treatment in work 
occupying it, yet, premising that « general sym- 
metric mass is obtained to oceupy the general 
space of the niche, a hand and arm boldly coming 
forth straight out from the shoulder forwards, 
sideways, or upwards, and even cutting across the 
ines of the architecture, may have a fine, vigorous, 

"i picturesque effect, and one still eonducive to 
the general impression, although at first sight ap- 
pearing’ to violate the compact of the arts. But 
these divergences and contrasts are only, I think, 
to be looked on as exceptions, and are in all cases 
to be guided by artistic taste alone, which is more 
subtle than rules. 

Having used the tomb of Lorenzo de Medici in 
its whole composition, as an instance of the 

Fy id, we will now apply to the central seated 
figure which forms the apex of the composition, 
for an example of the vase form, drawn together 
towards the vase, swelling ont on either side in 
the centre, and contracting again at the top, as is 
exemplified in the engraving and the small bronze 
copy of the Lorenzo on the table. Michelangelo 
being a proficient in all the four arts, was the 
more open to their combination. In 


this remarkable tomb, if the will in his 
mind’s eye substitute for the of Lorenzo a 
vase form of similar proportions, and architectural 


esas whe ane ~ e 
recum figures on either will 

how happy is the mere decorative sew reser 
tiantnc oti ee oe 
and indeed there are extant previous by 








Michelangelo of trials of the it of these 
figures, in which is evidenced that their architec- 
jaca in a geometric manner was his 
The “ Premier Berceau,” by Le Bay, of which 
there is a small copy on the table, that 
wild, melancholy group of Eve and her Children, 
of which conception even the great Florentine 
himself might have been proud, affords another 
charming instance, especially in the first view, of 
a syrometrienl vase-form. 

In these two last instances, this vase outline is 


not tall and taper, like that presented by the | and 


Cupid and Pysche, bat is wider and more lux- 

uriant, which is in both eases gained by a seated 

attitude. It cannot be denied that the general 

contours of both these works are in a high degree 

just and pleasing; and it appears to me a great 

pity, that in this country there seems to be a dis- 

inclination to public seated statues in picturesque 

attitudes. I conceive this to be a misfortune to 

our art at the present time. And this point may 

be best illastrated by viewing such works in the 

first place in the light of ec deeorative 

forme. In many situations it will be acknow- 

ledged that rather broad, full, and luxuriantly- 

shaped vases afford richer and more satisfactory 

decorations than high taper ones. In the Crystal 

Palaee-gardens, for instance, at Sydenham, I 

think it will be allowed that the broad vases look 

better than the tall ones; and I conceive that 

along the upper terrace, seated figures in bold 

attitudes, affording picturesque light and shade, 

but still subserving the general rative pro- 

portions of wide vases, would have been preferable 

to the standing figures adopted, especially as 

they would have contrasted better with the 
numerous upright slender lines of the crystal 

edifice itself which forms their background. 

Seated attitudes were much adopted by the Greeks 

and Romans, and in later times by the Italians 
and French; and they have a most sati 

effect on pedestals in the front of buildings, as 

would be the case in front of the Royal Exchange | 
and the British Museum. If the authorities, | 
especially concerned in the erection of our public 
statues, would first take an architectonic view of 
the subject, and consider what class of geometric 
decorative form would be most harmonious in a 
special site, before they determined for a standing 
or seated figure, I think that seated figures would 
be more frequently executed than they are now 
as decorations of this city. 

The well-known group of the Rape of the 
Sabines, by John of Bologna, affords another in- 
stance of a vase-like form, round which spiral 
festoons of flowers may be imagined to be twisted, 
much as they are in those alabaster vases and 
flowers which we use as drawing-room deco- 
rations. 

I will now pass on to busts. The ancients fre- 
quently made use of the terminal bust, and per- 
haps this is the most dignified way in which a 
work of this class can be based ; but it does not so | 
well subserve the purposes of decoration in our 
dwellings, and thus in modern practice has been 
replaced by the bust with the round pedestal. 
Nollekens introduced, and Chantrey continued 
this mode of fittimg for these works, by which 
means, especially when placed on the frustra of 
columns, they become finials of a vase-like form. 
Chantrey was very careful in so adjusting his 
busts that they should preserve a general sym- 
metric form even at the back, fitting them well 
for decorations and finials, as may be well, for 
instance, remarked in the bust of William IV. by 
him, in the centre of the dais at the farther end 
of the hall in Greenwich Hospital. 

I will now proceed to offer a few remarks as to 
thetreatment of sculpture in a tympanum. In 
this feature of art the general pyramidal form 
enforced by the space to be filled appears to be by 
no means the only consideration. It is unfortunate 
that we have no absolute record of the precise 
arrangement of any whole composition of Pheidias 
filling these spaces in the Parthenon ; although in 





points of the space to be oceupied. 

Another exceedingly picturesque example of the 
effective filling of a tympanum, and one very 
familiar, for you can hardly go up Ludyate-hill 
without seeing it, is on the tympanom of the west 
front of St. Paul’s, in the relievo of the conver- 


This appears also to have been arranged on the 
same principle of a circular form, openimg out on 
ali sides from the holy radiance in the centre. It 
is charming in effect, and one is glad to be able to 
say for once something favourable for London 
smoke, for the mode in which this has darkened 
certain parts of this relievo, and left others white, 
has subserved the scheme of the eomposition, and 
most vigorously enhanced its chiaro-senro. 

As the nt of sculpture in a 
selegcaten thks io ane ale which I think one 
may safely say should never be adopted, viz. that 
which would repeat the upright lines of the 
columns beneath. The masonry and structure of 
the pediment connects and ties together the sub- 
structure ; and its sculptural decoration should 
surely not err from this character. It appears 


| pointed out, therefore, that the lines of the 


ture with which it is endowed should not be loose, 
vertical, or disconnected ; but, on the other hand, 
should possess an agreeably interlaced character, 
as one composition, spreading over and combining 
the space from end to end, and as it were protect- 
ing all beneath like a great bird with extended 
wings. And following in this track, I conceive 
no geometric treatment arising out of this cou- 
sideration to be superior to that of a richly- 
devised circular supporting form in the centre, 


_ carried out towards either end in waving lines. 


As regards the decoration of square spaces, the 
well-known ‘metopes of the Parthenon evince a 
well-balanced covering of the surface, so as to 
obtain that amount of quality of light and shade 
that was just for the situations they occupied. 
But, farther than this, any precise adoption of any 
common geometric line in them is not apparent 
to me. 

In the frieze of the same building, especially in 
the equestrian part of it, which will be allowed to 
be the finest example of the kind in existence, a 
horizontal ribbon-like character of geometric deco- 
ration has been adopted; the mass of the relievo, 
consisting of the bodies of horses and the lower 
portions of the riders, forms the centre of this band 
of decoration, which is shaded off above and below 
with smaller forms,—above by the heads and upper 
portions of theriders,and below by their feet and the 
horses’ legs. Although all these details are charm- 
ingly varied, their continuity as ornament is not 
broken; nor, although probably the background 
was made slightly blue, do I believe that anything 
was done in the way of colouring that was caleu- 
lated to break up this continuity. The guiding 
line of this frieze may be said, therefore, to be 


horizontal, affording an arrangement of men and 
horses in harmony with the principal architec- 
tural lines on the cella i i connected 
with it. 


We will now pass to the sculptural treatment of 


such data as remain a sort of circular form in the | circular forms in relievo, and regard the geometric 


afforded by examples. As illus- 


in waving lines towards the extreme ends, may be | trations of these, a very few specimens are on the 


entertained. It has been conjectured that the 
figures of Niobe and her children oceupied a 


this is not certain, nor would it be safe to deduce 


tympanum of a temple of Apollo and Diana ; but | ever, to your 
been thus arbitrarily | pation of circular spaces, as 


walls. I have not been successful in obtaining for 
this purpose any shields or coins, which I should 
have also ee before you. I trast, how- 
tion to supply the absence of 
n most of the fine examples of the occu- 
shields and 


these. 


has 
arranged, the mode of the Greeks m this feature | metal work of that description, it will occur to 


the | you that a 
a crude and | which a bri 


ic treatment is prevalent in 
light of vi design and work- 


tympan’ of igorous 
archaic character. In illustration of my views of | manship is evident in the centre, raying off and 








geometric treatment for the sculpture of a | shading away in intensity towards the edges. The 
tympanum, I am happy to be able to allude to an shield of Francis . said to be by Cellini, that of 
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Achilles by Flaxman, and of Wellington by 
hart, also more or less, this scheme of 
treatmen’ _ with a sort of circular move- 
ment rou outer portion, suggestive of an 
orrery. There appears, indeed, in art as well asin 
accordance with nature astronomically, an idea 
of movement ever connected with the occupation 
of circular areas of any extent, In such works as 
coins and gems the spaces are often too small for 
this feeling to arise, and, therefore, in these a single 
head frequently fills the centre without any lines 
of an undulating character around, as may be well 
seen in consul the fine collection of works of 
this class in the British Museum. 

Tu larger works of this form of area, no finer 
examples are to be found than that charming pair 
of relievi, equally exquisite in t t and exe- 
cution,—the Morning and Night of Thorwaldsen ; 
and, in ence, they have become standard 
features of architectural decoration. The same 
qualities, also, as fit these charming works for 
panels also adapt them for gems and cameos (in 
which they have been worked in great numbers) ; 
that is, their decorative character, which in a large 
degree results from their tric treatment. 
Much more might be said on this subject as re- 
gards relievi, but my space will not allow me ; and 
I will uow, before concluding, return for a short 
time to works in the round, directing my remarks, 
however, to some features of art which I have not 
yet touched. 

The very graceful little bronze of Sappho be- 


fore you, by Pradier, that Anacreon of French | 


sculpture, is a fine example of -pyramidal form 
attamed in a single figure, fitting it, among other 
art-uses, for the crowning decoration for a clock ; 
and this quality, in addition to its other excellen- 
cies, has rendered it the figure most extensively 


adopted for those ornamental pendules which | 
form so large a trade in France. The copyright | 


of this figure was purchased from the artist by 
one house in Paris, of which I am told it has 
made the fortune. And it is, doubtless, in great 
degree its general decorative arrangement that 
has made for it so great a reputation and so large 
a public, 

In other works of far larger scale, which, from 
their public situation, are more constantly before 
the eye, and which form part of the skyline of a 
city, and which, moreover, are liable to be re- 
garded from a distance, whence their general 
outline is more recognized than their details, a 
geometric and well-balanced treatment is evidently 
still more essential. 

In Paris, on the column in the Place Vendéme, 
standsa statue of the first Napoleon, dressed in 
his well-known grey surtout, which, although it is 


Stod- | 

mitable to crown a tric art which it 
| will be allowed, probably that a a py Sgt 
| of decoration would be suitable, such as is. sup- 
| posed to have been obtained on the Arch of Con- 


‘im a car 
| elements of subject than these are, of course, open 


We will now | to the character of form 
arch, for whi 


'stantine by a group in bronze by that emperor 
wn by four horses abreast, Other 


to be chosen; but as regards mass and outline, as 
| a seulptaral finial, perhaps none could be devised 
| better to enhance an architectural strueture of 
, this class than those of a flattened p id com- 
genes a Peles ox we. See ee eee At 
| Hyde-park-corner for some years has existed a 
remarkable instance of non-attention to these con- 
siderations, and, as I believe, is universally acknow- 





ledged, with hing bat a satisfactory effect. In | the most complete monuments 

Sean nama hamier, ihe all Sooo ea work, if ever it is fished, must 

was not designed by the sculptor for the place it | tributions of the people alone, as the 

occupies. has already pen ob heavy a debt jp 

| 7 am unwilling to close these few remarks: ¥ construction of public 
wxithuat soiling to clone these few, someshs | Cictess, the Srmaiien of srw gaamn, bc Sas 
of the highest works of painting, as well as sculp- | it really has no money to _ The people are 
ture, in the evidence they afford of the dignified heavily taxed already, samen, sete ee 
and sat results of geometric arrangement , resorted to 


in a sister art. As these, however, are not strietly 
within my province, I will merely run over the | ' 
names of a few which readily occur, which will 
, call up at onee the recollection of their i 
treatment. By Raffaelle: the School of Athens 
| the Death of Ananias; the Madonna di San Sisto; 
and the Transfiguration. By Michelangelo: the 
Last Judgment, and the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel. By Titian : the Assumption of the Virgin; | 
and various works of Fra Bartolomeo and others. | 
And there are also on the walls a few copies of | 
fine examples which may be regarded as illustra- 
tions of this principle. | 

Many other works will occur to you, evincing | 
in like manner with these the views of the. 
greatest professors of the sister art, that just geo- | 
metric treatment goes hand im hand with the 
loftiest and grandest flights of fancy; and also. 
whieh show the care taken by these masters 
towards the adjusting this in each case to the 
architectonic requirements of the situation. Gio. Silvestri and Felice 


In conelasion, as regards my own art, it will be design the 
evident to you that I have only touched on a por- ' addition of & 
tion of the subject of the geometric treatment of Giotto; but 
sculpture by reference chiefly to Classic examples Taddeo a the 
and Classic architecture, and not to Gothie and much better the 
other styles. Nevertheless, I fear I have already \jttle chance of its 
too much trespassed on the Jight my theme is of Giotto for the 
calculated to receive from the remarks of carded, as from the 
Perhaps, however, I may add that, apparently would be 
there is no subject that more illustrates the con- | pag a ie 
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not remarkable for its art, subserves its architec- 
tural purpose in a satisfactory mauner as a finial | 


i 


nection and union of the four arts, architecture, | : i 
painting, seulpture, and decoration, than that to! having ae dilapidated, have 


which the above remarks apply, insomuch that it! 
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of a somewhat Vase-like form. This cannot be 


said of the statues which form the finials of two 
of our columns in London, which are far from 


being geometric or well balanced in their general | 


contours, and evidence, in an unfortunate degree, 
how very much the effect of a column may be 


injured by an inadequate or lopsided finial ; and | 
this may be allowed to suggest another and an | 
additional reason to those generally advanced 


against the placing of portrait statues on the top 
of columns, inasmmuch as portrait statues, espe- 
cially in accordance with the prosaic taste of the 
present day, may be held not to allow, so well as 
emblematic statues do, of that quality of adjust- 
ment as would fit them best for finials, So that 
even on this score, if on the top of a column there 
must be a statue, it would appear preferable that 
it should be a Victory, ora 
emblematic figure well fitted for a finial, and of 
which there need be no desire to see the features 
near, and that the portrait statue of the indivi- 
dual honoured should be below in front of the 
base. And I would here further take the oppor- 
tunity of repeating a remark that I have often 
made, that it would be a very beneficial rule, that 
no public work of sculpture of any importance 
should be erected in bronze or marble in this city 
until the full-sized plaster model had been pre- 
viously set up on the pedestal, on the intended 
site, in order to try its effect architecturally as 
well as in other respects. I am convinced that, 
almost without exception, some advantage would 
acerue to the final effect of the work from this 
preliminary step having been taken. In the case 
of either bronze or marble works it is the practice 
always to make full-sized models in the first 
instance, so that but little time or delay would 
arise from this plan being followed. The plaster 
model haying thus, in stfu, received such modi- 
fications as the seeing it in its place would suggest, 
it. would then be removed to be translated into 
either marble or bronze. 


t 
eace, or some other | 


the the lunettes 
: - : Robbia ware, of 
may not be inappropriate to conclude them with | : 
the well-known observation of Michelangelo, when | uncovered is the St. 
questioned on a collateral subject, who replied, 4. 
“} know but of one art.” | restoring 
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FROM ITALY. 


Ir is very seldom that any complete information | 
reaches England of the progress of architecture 
in Italy. It-is true that, for the most part, that | 
progress may be hyperbolically described as retro- 
‘grade; but, nevertheless, of late years there has 
been a very considerable amount of money ex-' ,, 
pended in the north of Italy, in the way of repairs | 
and restorations, which have been, for the most | 
part, very judiciously executed. 
At Florence, for example, the exterior of the 
| Duomo has undergone a complete restoration, as | 
| well as the Campanile: the fagade of Santa Croce, | 
‘left unfinished for so many years, is being com- 
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pleted, according to the original design; and and contain statues of various of merit of 
| though the work proceeds but slowly (the facing | Michelangelo, Brunelleschi, 
not having reached more than 12 feet from the | Dante, Galileo, Boecaccio, Andrea del Sarto, Redi, 
| ground), there is now every expectation that the Amerigo V: ius, Machiavelli, Guieciardini, and 
| facade will shortly be finished ina manner worthy many more F ine celebrities. It somewhat 
‘of Florence. I do not know if you have heard lessens one’s at the licensed 


anything of the subseription recently set.on foot | practised in , to know that these statues 
for the completion of the western front of the have been erected from the proceeds of the lottery 
‘Duomo. It is conceived in a ve ingenious of the state. ‘ 

'mauner, the subscribers being divided into three There seems a great mania just aon es 

' classes, the highest paying, if I remember rightly, | statues in Tuseany ; forthe Florentines, not 

_ about ninepence a week, and the lowest ‘with the monstrous tin the church of 

like a penny, The subscription will extend over | Santa Croce,.and perbaps desirous of rege god 

three years; and, on the completion of the work, | their ancestors’ neglect of their great. are 
the subscribers who have interested. ves in to 

procuring subscriptions to a certain number, as: 

| well as the collectors, will be presented with Milanese 
medals and certificates, in acknowledgment of “warning” from the Goverument for 

their services. It is also stated in the i. and the 


he programme 
that special masses will be instituted for the’ upon the Vero 
benefit of the souls of deceased members. This | the ehfurtumste poet la hie exile, not to be behind - 
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character. Some works are yet in in 
interior TE an , which 
were some time ago. are about all 


the ing news at Venice, as there is very little 
going on in the shape of new erections, the pre- 
sent building, in many cases, more than suf- 
ficing for the wants of the community. There is 
at present very great activity in the Arsenal, as 
in Dante’s time,— 
*¢ Nell’ arzana dei Viniziani 
Bolle l’inverno la tenace pece.” 

New ships are being constructed ; old ones re- 
fitted by the special command of the emperor, 
who it is said is very desirous of re-establishing 
the ancient prestige of Venice in naval matters. 
The Government has, however, created a very un- 
favourable impression in its Venetian subjects, by 
the introduction of the new coinage of soldi and 
fiorini, which creates endless loss and trouble. 
In consequence of the difficulty of substituting 
the new coinage, the period for the recall of the 
old money has been extended from the Ist of 
November to the 3lst of December, which still 
further complicates matters, as now we have two 
currencies which have scarcely any relative 
affinity to each other, and it is necessary con- 
tinually to make calculations, which are perplex- 
ing in the extreme, as none of the existing money 
passes for its nominal value. 

To return, however, to Architecture. Even in 
this quiet city (Vicenza), where there has been 
searcely any building since the time of Scammozzi 
and Calderone, the work of restoration has been in 
progress. The Palazzo Chieracate, now the Museo 
Civico, perhaps one of the finest works of Pal- 
ladio, has been —_ judiciously restored under the 
superintendence of Signor Migli and it now 
contains a very respectable collection of pictures, 
coins, medals, prints, &c. The original drawings 
of Palladio and Scammozzi have been framed, and 
hung up; and some autograph bills and receipts 


the | deduction of the rules used 


ing precisely with Palladio’s 
by the Romans. In 
fact, as Signor M observed, the great 
value of his discovery consists in its utility, as a 
means of elucidating Vitruvius and other authors 
on the subject of the antique theatre. 

There have also been discovered several very fine 

ts of columns of porphyry, Egyptian and 
African marble, and a great number of capitals of 
diversity of —— All these have been mea- 
sured and drawn by Signor Miglioranza, with the 
greatest care and precision, and his drawings form 
altogether about thirty folio sheets. He has the 
intention of publishing these, together with a 
Memoir on the theatre; but, of course, such a 
work is a dangerous undertaking, particularly in 
such a small city as Vicenza. 

These antiquities have been deposited in the 
Museo Civico, and form a very interesting addi- 
tion to that collection. There are, however, pro- 
bably many more things undiscovered, Signor 
Miglioranza having only been able to lay open a 
portion of the ground: he has also been careful 
not to remove any part that formed a portion of 
the construction, preferring to leave it for the 
sake of the identification of the site, and the 
verification of his deductions. 

I may mention, that the celebrated picture of 
Paulo Veronese, the Supper of Pope Gregory the 
Great, which was cut in pieces in 1848, by the 
populace, has been removed from the Museum 
where it formerly stood, and has been replaced in 
its original position in the refectory of the church 
of Monte Berico, by order of the emperor. 

Vicenza. J. H. 





SUGGESTIONS 
FOR A SYSTEM OF TEACHING DRAWING 
IN FIRST-CLASS SCHOOLS. 


Now that it must be merely a matter of time 
before drawing is introduced as an element of 








of the er, with a MS. copy of his 
treatise on the hes seni been placed in a glass 
case, together with other interesting MSS. for pub- 
lic inspection. The whole of these improvements, 


education into all schools for liberal education, and 
believing that if we are to obtain the full value of 
| it, we must subject the practice to the same laws 
as late other branches of knowledge, I have 


the arrangement of the Museum, &c. aredue tothe thought that the following suggestions may lead 
zeal of Signor Miglioranza, who has accomplished to some new consideration of the matter, and help 
the work in spite of many difficulties and con- to point out the true position that drawing should 
siderable personal opposition. | take when it is generally into ourscholastic 
This gentleman, who resided some time in system. In the highest schools it should be some- 
England, and is a member of the Institute of Archi- thing more than the mere practice of drawing, and 
tects, has been lately exploring the remains of a rather lay claim to the name of art-education. 
Roman theatre situate in the Piazza St. Giuseppe. For where the time usually given to drawing is 
The existence of a theatre on this spot had been properly husbanded, it may not only be satisfac- 
long known ; and it is said that Palladio madesome torily acquired, but be used also in the acquisition 
researches with the intention of illustrating it, of other knowledge. 
but the difficulty of excavation (it being entirely; It appears to me that all true systems of teach- 


covered with ) seems to have deterred ing drawing consist in inculeatinga correct know- 
others from the attempt, until Signor Miglioranza | of the elements of it; and that when suf- 
undertook the en’ 3 and to that gentleman ficient knowledge in the rudiments has been 


is due the merit of having, in spite of considerable obtained, to direct an application of the power to 
difficulties, produced a complete series of illustra-| such subjects and in such a channel as we have 
tions of this interesting monument. As I told learnt from i , will the result we 
you, the site is entirely covered with houses, and aim at. It is impossible, however, that the details 
the theatre having been destroyed on the es- | of a system of teaching drawing can be explained 
tablishment of Christianity, there is not a single | in terms, as to be effective a system must 


part constructed on the ancient foundations of proposed, and bearing in mind what use is to be 
the made of the of drawing when it has been 
must necessarily influence 
teaching ; for the style of 
the use it will be put to, 
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tracing the whole of the plan of the theatre, and | Suppose two boys to be studying perspective : one 
has made a most complete restoration, which learns to draw as an accomp ishment, and to draw 
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appearance of planes etcoapes of lines on such 
shines haps arse ds ugg 

by geometry; of their appearance u ven 
coalincai, shows by perspective; and the 
cause of change of appearance resulting from 
change in position, which can only be entirely 
understood by the assistance of the elements of 
optics. Such a deep insight into perspective would 
not be necessary for one who required only to 
sketch correctly, and the acquisition would con- 
sume too much time when the result is viewed 
merely as an a spacey 

A similar example might. be given with refe- 
rence to the drawing of the human figure. If it 
were required that a boy should be taught to 
draw figures to put in foregrounds of sketches, 
the draped figures with hands and faces would 
give him enough to do this easily; but if a boy 
intended to be a surgeon, and had to be taught 
drawing the human figure for that purpose, it 
would be advisable to give him some insight into 
anatomy, the position of the bones and muscles, 
the mechanism of the joints, and the appearance 
of the muscles at rest and in action. 

These two illustrations will show how impos- 
sible it is to state arbitrarily what would be the 
system adopted, as it is evident that all subjects 
must have their own peculiarities, and each its 
own modification of system. There are, however, 
certain fixed principles and fundamental laws 
with regard tq tuition from which art-education 
is not exempt. 

1. That the most compound result is produced 
by the use and association of simple means. To 
be able to produce the result we must be well 
‘acquainted with the means, and able to reduce 
what a’ compound to its elements. 

Let this be applied to the drawing of a land- 
scape. We see before us buildings, foliage, water, 
'foreground, distance, sky. Now all effects in 
nature are to be imitated by means of two diffe- 
rent kinds of lines, viz. the straight line and the 
curved; by the use of these two lines, then, both 
ragga. Bey combined, have we to obtain our 
result ow are we to use them ? 

In buildings, as a rule, the outlines will be 

ight lines, and the surfaces seen will be planes, 
the edges of which form the outlines. All shading 
lines follow the surface and outlines of the shaded 
object, which in this case are straight lines, so 
also will be the shading lines. 

Foliage presents to the eye an irregular surface 
and a broken and varied outline, according to the 
character of the tree. Depending on the latter 
feature will be the touch required to give a repre- 
sentation of it. The outline of a tree will in main 
feature resemble that of one of its leaves, and each 
touch will therefore partake of the character of 
the leaf, whether large-grouped and flowing as in 
the horse-chesnut, or short, small, and in a mass, 
as in the fir. 

Water, if calm, will be a horizontal plane, to be 

therefore, by horizontal lines. If troubled, 

its lines will be broken into short or long curves 
according to the size of the waves, 

nd and distance should be treated, as 


























Landscape drawi 

the drawing of straight. lines and curves in their 
proper place, right form and true proportion; to 
do which requires the gui and assistance of 
the teacher, who is able, from his superior expe- 
rience, to see these features distinctly. Now 
comes the question. How is the power of drawing 
straight and curved lines to be acquired? This 
brings us to the following principle :— 

2. To attain to proficiency in any subject, the 
elements of it must be first thoroughly acquired, 
and afterwards applied. 

It was recognised as a principle, and is 
now believed in by many, that only those who 
were endowed with taste or ius, would ever be 
able to draw. In other wo: that certain indi- 
viduals were born who alone were capable of 
seeing the true forms of objects, and of producing 
an imitation of them by means of lines. This 


delusion was believed in, long after it had been |i 


demonstrated that every child could be taught to 
write, or, in other could be taught to imi- 
tate by the formation of certain lines, words that 
stood for the names of things and actions. That 
is to say ; human beings could learn to draw cer- 
tain lines, shapes, and figures, and repeat them in 
any variety of combination, so long as they stood 
only for the ideas and names of things. But when 
the same human beings had to learn the drawing 
of exactly similar lines and shapes, and apply 
them in other varieties of combination, only a very 
few were capable of doing so, because this combi- 
nation of lines stood for the form of objects. Or, 
to give an instance, I am able to teach my child to 
draw the figure 0, when it stands for the idea of 
nothing in arithmetic; but when it, or a similar 
shape, stands for the form of an egg, he is 





rete ection he pone to be _— in 

to a more ornamental style of drawing, as these 
would bear more directly upon success and excel. 
lence in their future profession. 

Drawing, in its practice, is an exercise of two 
powers,—that of thehand, and that of the memory 
the hand that executes, and the memory which 
remembers and directs. It is, therefore, as im- 

t that the latter should be cultivated, as 


* 


the pupil, and when objects are presented to 
eye =: copied ; but the reproductive 
—_ short there. Now one of the advantages, 
a waa ee ear © 9 ee ee 
ing, is the bemg able to reproduce objects that 
are not immediately presented to the eye. To 
give a true representation of forms that upon a 
hurried i jon have made an impression on 
the mind,—to do this requires only a 
development of the powers of the memory. We 
easily remember the text of a sermon. Why 
should we not as easily remember the exact 

of an east window, and be as able to reproduce 


derstood when we consider what vague and 
erroneous impressions are made by mere 

tions of forms, and how easy it is to realise 
character and shape of objects from even a rough 
sketch of them. When from careful education 
the hand and memory have been so exercised, that 
they work readily together and in concert, and 





times be! With these views I have always 
attached very much importance to drawing from 
memory, and have had some simple form 

before each lesson, the proportions of which I 
have explained to the pupils when they have 
been working at other subjects, and then it is 
placed in such a position that it can easily be seen 
by the whole class. Before the next lesson each 
pupil is required to produce a drawing which he 
has made from memory, of the form given at the 
last. This is very difficult at first, but the diffi- 
culty felt at one time ensures a careful observation 
of the peculiarities of the next figure; and as 
the memory subjects become more and more diffi- 
cult, so the observations become more keen and 
accurate. Then, as it is well to be familiar with 


| more than one medium in drawing, these sketches 


are made in ink, which requires more care in its 
use than pencil drawing, besides ing the 
draughtsman more independent of i As 


unable to draw it ; and I am unable to teach him, 
because he has no taste! The utter absurdity of 
such a deduction need not be pointed out; and 
yet the argument about taste and no taste for draw- 
ing, resolves itself into this, viz. :—Straight lines 7 
and curves, being the common elements of writing | thus produce accurate and detailed representa- 
and drawing, can be learnt by every child for the | tions, what powerful illustrations they are to a 
purpose of writing, but not for drawing. description or a conversation, and what a weapon 
It is impossible that any rational person, after |such a power of memory-drawing must at all 
careful thought upon the matter, can continue 
to hold so inconsistent a theory. 
I, therefore, start with the principle that eve 
person who can!’ be taught to write, may with 
equal facility be taught to draw. 
In commencing a course of lessons in drawing, 
I should take care that a careful execution of 
straight lines and curves should precede all other 
drawing. These would be repeated separately 
and in combination, until a straight line could be 
drawn with ease to any length, singly, parallel 
with others, and at all angles te each other. Then 
curves would be drawn separately, connected with 
each other, and simple and compound curves be | 
practised, until the same curve could be drawn 
twice with some di of accuracy. This would | 
be followed by the symmetrical drawing of 
straight lines and curves on opposite sides of a 
central straight line. The last exercise would 
teach the balance of objects, and, indeed, is the sar 
most valuable practice in drawing, as it shows so | to the subject of such memory sketches, it is well 
powerfully the value of curves and proportion, | to make them a means of conveying an elementary 
besides inculcating a correct appreciation of sym- | knowledge of some separate subject which is not 


metry. When my pupils had become so acquainted otherwise touched upon. Thus, during one half- i 


with these exercises, that they could be | year, by giving such exercises regularly, the whole 
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in a fair line without much difficulty, the alphabet 
of the language of drawing would be acquired. 

Up to this point the method of teaching would 
be that of class lectures, the exercises being 
drawn on a black board in presence and sight of 
all the class, so that the instruction hitherto 
would be general, though the iar mistakes 
of individuals ‘would of course be pointed out to 
them and corrected, when the master examined 
each drawing, to see what progress is made, and 
what difficulties have been encountered. 

But from this point, when all have acquired the 
power of — simple forms, instruction should 
become more individual. The common 


class may be made acquainted with the type forms 
and details of various periods and styles of archi- 
tecture. Such a practice ne sg pace na 
would at first sight appear to be. My i 

has proved how simple it may be on She 
first lesson I gave in a similar course was 


to draw the four most characteristic arches of 


Norman, Early English, Decorated, and Per- 
not drawn, only the simple line which showed the 
character. Thus the Norman was a semicircle; 
the Early English, a lancet Decorated, 
one line balanced by its ft ; 
arch ; and for the P i 





of all drawing has been learnt, and the practice | 


show the four-centered arch. As a farther exer- 
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Whee one cigest 
one was 
totally opposite character 
1 features that 
from another. 
So in a similar manner mo 
nee unten, thou ter Boning of as Weal We 
limited to the figure class; and when some know- 
ledge of the human pe been obtained, 
comparative anatomy, the difference be- 
adaptation position require- 
ments, would afford another series of interesting 
lecture lessons, and be valuable material in the 
cultivation of the memory. 
The information to be by such 
only the seed of a 
of real if only as directing the 
tion to what not observed ; 
and, although the would be in itself of 







































































Water Surrn. 








FRESCOES AND STATUES IN 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 
Tue idea of an avenue of bistoric statues up 
Westminster Hall, and of a series of frescoes on 


‘the walls, also from historie subjects, being before 
readers insertion of my two last 
on the sub I will venture to add a few 

more remarks. 


In my last letter, having out how suit- 
able the sides of this venerable hall are for the 
reeeption of histeric pietures, as indeed the date 
of its first erection stretches back past most of the 
tana sont ong how 

and 


fancy, | those who 


i 


Cope, of which I have en , 
am sure the lovers of art, who so much 
a cartoon, would highly desire tosee 
here could a more suitable situa- 
it than in the immediate neigh- 
the Law Courts, that have been so long 
held within this building ? 

With to the avenue of statues up the 
hall, the same view as to subjects might well, I 
should think, be held, viz. to give the ‘preference 
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&ppro- | to such of our worthies as have been more espe- 


the direction of these 
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stages of advancement in know and civiliza- 
tion, can alone produce what we desire so earnestly 
to see in this our own day. Shall we, then, do 
nothing? Certainly not. If we cannot do all 
ue uk wk: ab one achieve some im- 





cially connected with the occurrences which 


have taken place in the hall and in Westminster, in furtherance of this desirable object. 
any means to the exclusion of) 


not that specialty. Among the prejudices. 


but not 


contributions to the original sculpture com- 





many scenes of energy and of change, think of the | 
associations of the spot they tread; but fewer still | 
would be those whe would not feel thankful for | 

instructed through the eye, that readiest | 
of learning, on those remarkable and interest- | 
i , which could nowhere be so 


ee however, since 1 wrote last, only had 
the of aseertaining a few of the inci- 


a degree of interest as would suggest them as_ 
mational works. I will just simply enumerate | 
them :— 


1. Wallace was tried in the “great hall” at 
Westminster in the year 1305. 
in the “great | 
hall,” March 22, 1641. On this oceesion, although | 
by trellis-work, ‘the King and Queen, 
and Prince of Wales, heard the trial and saw what 
went on. 

8. The trial of Charles I. 

4. The trial of Sacheverel, in the reign of Anne, | 
in the year 1710. 

6. trial of the Seotch lords, Derwentwater, 
Withsdale, &e. in 1715. 

6. The trial of Lords Cromarty, Kilmarnock, 
and Balmerino, in 1745. 

7. The trial of Lovat, in 1746. 

8. The trial of Warren Hastings. 

Tt may be that these subjects are not all’ 
honourable to England, ially the first; more 
particularly considering what was the issue of that 
trial; but if illustrations of history should be as | 
truthful in their impression as history itself, it 
would be a sin of omission to leave out an appro- | 

iate subject on the a of its not flatter- 

our national vanity. Indeed, the emphasizing 
the event by a great picture, as a memorial of 
honour to Wallece, would be one of the few modes 
now left to us of lessening the disgraceful stain it 
leaves in ovr archives, and at any rate, it affords 
- _ opportunity of expressing our present sense 


r to be somewhat | 


The above subjects may ap 
too similar, being all tria is, however, would 
be mitigated, not only by the wide diversity of 
their periods, but by bei 


hands. I conceive, however, that a due search in 


| 


‘admitted its conditions, 


petition in Westminster Hall, in 1845, there and*not by the accumulation of matter, 
of learn to invent. 

the | 
e of seeing this in jmitate 
|marble? I believe they liked it verymuch inthe, PourthI 


was a very 
Chaucer, by Mr. Marshall, R.A. 
public not to have the 


characteristic and rage Magy 


full-sized model, and it might be appropriate as 
Epsiion. 


| forming one of the avenne. 








HOW ARE WE TO ADVANCE? 


consideration :— 


Assuming him to be the type of the artists of | beyond the limits of one phase of art, of adopting 


that age, let us note particularly the wide and 
unrestricted field over which they spread their 
studies, how thoroughly eclectic they were in their 


habits of observation, how they swept off every- 


thing that came in their way, sacred and profane, 


| that offered new ideas and new images; with what 
honesty they set themselves the task of meeting 


the requirements of their age how candidly they 

ow thoroughly they 
expressed its spirit ; and this liberal, and catholic, 
and unprejudiced view brought its natural reward, 
in inexhaustible fertility of invention, in unerring 


propriety of application, and in matchless vigour 
and originality of expression. 
_remember, where genius, essentially the creative 


For we must 


power in man, exists in the greatest degree, we 
shall find, if we analyse its operations, that it does 
not create new forms or new images, but simply 
creates new combinations of images and forms 
already existing; and that by natural consequence, 
its powers are disciplined, nourished, and per- 
fected by abundant observation, and its stores 
increased only by the accumulation of matter, of 
raw material, so to say, which it renders back 
again refined, wrought up, transformed, and com- 
bined in endless variety, by those processes which 
genius alone can effect. Can we then, by study, 
that accumulates matter, by education that disci- 
plines thought, hope to rival the glories of the 
great epochs of art? T mean of those periods 
when it had such trath and grandeur, when it 
aimed so high, and so nearly attained its mark, 


‘popular want, the necessity of the case, the con- 


: Mr. H. B. Gartine, in his paper on the artist could refine what was coarse and vulgar, 
dents which hare sceursell ‘heve, that heve-much | spon of the Thirteenth Century—Wilars’, of ennoble what was mean, and spiritualize what was 


whom our readers have already heard something, | gross and material; his proper and highest 
made the following observations, which deserve | vocation. : 


, and I would e a few suggestions 
First,—That enlarged study willremove narrow 
Secondly,—That it is thorough — i. 

ped t we 


Thirdly,—That to copy great works is not to 
great masters. 
ly.—That it is only in the nineteenth 
century that fine art is cuntloeel one thing, and 
the vernacular, so perhaps truly named, another. 
In the thirteenth, the ve expressed the 


ditions of design; while fine art showed how the 


Lastly,—That the benefit of enlarging our views 





that eclectic method in study which enables us to 
appropriate some meritorious principle of another 
style, without confounding its distinctive cha- 
racter, which is chiefly expressed in detail, is 
singularly evidenced in the case of that particular 
school of artists who most strongly insist on the 
opposite principles ; for we must admit that, after 
twenty years of emamamarer f investigation, after 
thousandsof experiments in the revival of Medieval 
art, the only symptom of real advance in meeting 
actual requirements by some new combination or 
idea, is the abandonment of the mullion, the adop- 
tion of the horizontal lintel, and the introduction 
of the monumental column; all so essentially 
classic in character that they were but a few years 
Pesan a a as a reproach to that style, as evi- 

nce inciple and in iate expres- 
sion. Th got go Sane ea a Moller 
art, but this simply adds weight to the point I 
insist on, viz. that it is necessary to enlarge our 
field of study, and to accumulate facts, before we 
decide on our principles, and that this point, so 
essential in practical science, is equally applicable 
to all the arts of design. 








Growrn or a Western Virracr.—A letter 
from Fairbury, Illinois, says,—“ Last November 
‘there was but one house here: now there are over 
forty dwellings, seven stores, three warehouses, a 





confided to different that it became the standard, the starting-point for ; months. ‘This is only a slight sample of our pro- 
everything that followed. Most assaredly not ;/ gress here in the West.” 


church, schoolhouse, pera Ms gnc steam-mill, 
and other buildings—all within eleven 











GUIDEWAY AGRICULTURE. A DESIGN FOR THE CHELSEA VESTRY- , 
Ar the Society of Arts, on the 8th of December, HALL. 2s 
Thomas Dyke Acland, esq. in the chair, the paper} Prnuse opinion, expressed as well through 
read was “On Guideway Agriculture,” by Mr. | other channels as our own, has i bly pro- 
P. A. Halkett. The author began by speaking | nounced the authors of the design for a Vestry- 
ly of the advantages of the use of steam in | hall for Chelsea, No. 12,—imarked, “N too 
ing operations, aud stated it as his opinion | Much,”—unjustly treated* and we have been in- 
that the commercial advantages of steam cultiva-|vited by some who were inted with the 
tion were not so much in the less cost, as in the} authors’ names, to engrave tions of it.) 
increase of crops, resulting from these operations.| Under these eireumstances, we not allow 
He then passed to describe in detail the system of | 
he has invented, which consists in the application 
of motive power to the cultivation of the land, 
by attaching the implements of cultivation re- 
quired for the various operations of ploughing, 
scarifying, sowing, reaping, hoeing, &c. beneath # | 
travelling carriage, which moves on rails placed im 
—_— lines across the field to be cultivated. 
e 


recommends that the gauge should be as they were probably overlooked by many. 
wide as possible, consistent with the practical 


authors of the design are Messrs. Heury 
plication of the travelling cultivator. Having’ Si Godwin, architects, and we allow thems to 
described his arrangement for shumting the tra- | give their own description of it. 
velling cultivator from one line of rails to another, | - ~ 
Mr. Halkett explained the construction of the| By referring to the ground plan, it will beseen 
rails, which are proposed to be made of wage the hall would be iy — a ' 
burned bricks, faced with angles of iron, or of! from the rest of the building, so that it might be; — 
wood. With regard to the comparative expense used without imterfering in any way with the with the offives-as to-secure almost to — 
of this system, he caleullated that the cost of business of the offices, having two external | i safety were ee. Gre, ‘or vice 
machinery and implements was the same as that | entrances, 10 feet wide, with a lobby to-each, and The of the ind commertter- 
of horses and horse i required for the entrance on the east side by stairs to the gallery. warmed: ee 3 and a perfect 
same work ; and the baying of rails would amount, | Besides these there is a main corridor through the ‘ 


























according to the wooed system, to LOZ. per acre, | 
and the brick and iron system to 20%. per 
acre. Mr. Halkett gave, im considerable 
detail, his calculations of the relative expense of 
working a farm or market-garden upon his 
system, as compared with the ordinary plan. The 
construction of the machinery was illustrated by 
numerous diagrams, 











THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

Tue following is a Hist of students to whom | 
medals were presented last week : — William | 
Holyoake, drawing from living draped model ; | 
Ebenezer Crawford, drawing from the life ; Charles | 
Bell Birch, model from the life; Frank Topham, 
drawing from antique; Sydney G. Cameron, model 
from antique ; Henry M. Eyton, perspective draw- 


ing. 





SOUTH SHIELDS MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 
TION COMPETITION. 

AT the annual meeting of the members of this 
Institution, held last week, reference was made to 
what was wrongly termed “the strike of the 
architects against the Institution.” Mr. R. Lamb 
defended the arghitects with much spirit. We 
are glad to learn that only two designs have been | 
sent in reply to the committee’s unwise invita- | 
tion. The meeting selected the design marked | 
“ Justitia,” 











the result of a well- 
rooms occupied by the Royal Academy, at a very 

trifling expense, that I cannot resist troubling you 

with my plan. The space occupied by the present | 
hall and the two staircases would form a large | 
although perhaps not a very lofty hall, to be! 
lighted by a lanthorn or glass dome, which might | 
be made far more ornamental than the present | 
unsightly dome. 

Beyond this ball, opposite to the entrance from | 
the portico, which would then be of course in the | 
centre, I would propose to erect a broad staircase, | 
branching off from the first flight to either suite | 
of apartments ;\—the site of the room where | 
sculptures are now exhibited forming part of the 
space to be occupied by this. staircase. 

The apartment which would form the junetion 
above this must have an opening in the centre, to ; 
admit light to the hall; but the width is amply | 
sufficient to allow a spacious gallery on each side; 
and, with a handsome railround the opening, would 
have a good effect. I will merely add that, as 
the staircase might be completed before opening | 
it, to the hall or lobbies, a very short interruption 
to the admission of the public would suffice. 

A. B. 

*,* A plan for a somewhat similar alteration 
in the National Gallery was published in one of 
our earlier volumes, 








Tue Westminster Scuoon Criaeaw~w Memo- 
RIAL.—The first stone of the memorial, of which 
we have given a view, was laid last week. 





|lavatories are placed, lighted by means of sky- 


— — | maining five of the selected designs, containing as 
RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL |'t does 1,046 superficial fect. The relative pro- 
GALLERY. : ; » 

AFTER a visit to the National Gallery, I feel so | fully shown in our letter, which appeared in p. 804 | 
convinced that a very handsome gallery would be | of the Buiider. 


junction with the | 


; 


|what my opinion was. 


centre of the building, 10 feet wide, with a vesti- 
bule, open the whole height of the two stories, 
aquare ut the bottom and octagon above, termi- 
nating with a lantern, which, with the aid of 
three hiyh windows over the principal stairease, 
affords ample light to the lower and corri- 
dor. A glazed sash-door is also ided for the 
main entrance. 

The great hall is kept clear of the boundary 
fenee wal at the back, where a retiring-room and 


lights. 

Nines entering, the offices are ranged right and 
left; the clerks’ offices, with the surveyor’s and 
vestry-clerk’s private offices, adjoining. Commn- 
nicating ‘ith the latter is a fireproof muniment- 








room, balanced on the opposite side by a room for ™&D 


the messenger, commanding the corridor, and 
midway between the offices and committee-room. 
This commaittee-room on the ground-floor, we may 


observe oe passant, is larger than the apace 
one in two of the chosen six designs. i 


to upper floor, 11 feet wide: stairs to basement, 
waiting and retirmg rooms, lavatories, &c. com- 
plete the ground-floor. . 

On the upper floor the large committee-room 
oceupies the whole of the main front, and is 
46 teet 6 inches by 22 feet 6 inches. 
one design introduced a room of such an enor- 
mous size as 1,380 superficial feet, our plan pro- 
vides a room much larger than all the re- 


portions of this room im the different designs is 


The object of this room was not 
generally known till the ——— were —,. 
A ' iting-room is placed on 
PBocag ger pe be used as a third com- 
mittee-room, should occasion require. There are 
a retiring-room and lavatories leading from the 
principal committee-room, accountant’s offices, and 
medical service rooms. The corridor opens to the 
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We stoed alone im not 
our design be carried out for the 
lated, but we might have done so with as mach 
truth as the authors of the greater number. What 
we said was,— 

* It is believed that design might be carried out for 
ae en nod te on eet OF eee i, 
however, it should be found, when detailed estimates are 
ned, that the cost would exceed this sum, alteration 
ante Se excess without lessening the 
the architects of the are ansiows that the Vestry 
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* The following, from another competitor, is one of 
several received in addition to those already printed :— 

Competition Designs for Chelsea Vestry Huil.—Sir : Pres- 
sure of country business has been the eause of my not 
addressing you ere this on the above subject. On my 
arrival in town. I looked overthe Bui/der and other papers, 
and was traly sarprised to learn which six designs had been 
chosen by a committee. I should very much like to see a 
report of that committee, and their reasons for selecting 
these particular six, which, to my mind, incladesome in 
every way infevior to most of the fifteen designs that were 
on view. [ have just referred to my pocket-book to see 
It rans (I am always willing to 
give credit to my brother architects’ works, if they are 
superior to my Own) :— 

No. 12, the first prize. 
No. 3, the second, 
Nos, 15 and 14, next. 

The way in which a certain vestryman worked for one 

of the designs is well known. e 
* 

The whole affair, from beginning to end, seems to have 
been a matter of favour; but really, when we come to 
consider how committees have acted, I suppose I mast not 
feel surprised. 

1 consider that my design ranked about fifth. 

I have been informed that my design was thrown out 


because the elevation was coloured, which was net ac 


cording to the written instrvctions. Now I should ike to 
ask any unprejudi architect, builder, or in fact avy 
practical man, # ang of the designs were according to 
the instractions >: Was it possible to give the parish all | 





the accommodation required for such a ridiculously low | 
“Veuras Vincir.” | 


sum? 


Hall of Chelsea should, , be distinguishable from 

Fogo ee 

ieation, if that fag, Ke dpc y osha og They trust, how- 
oS eat 

themselyes thmk 


i 


# 


G. 
G. 
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References to Ground Plan. 
A. Entrance porch. : 
B. Vestry clerk’s clerks, 22 ft.6 im-by 17 £.6 in. 
C. Vestry clerk. 
D. Surveyor’s clerks, 22 ft. 6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in. 
E. Surveyor. 
F. Muniment-room, fire-proof. 
G. Messenger’s room. 
H. Staircase. 
I. Committee-room. 
K. Waiting-room. 
i Water-closets. 
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state of things if placed at the head of Eton or 
Rugby. . 

The profession of the teacher requires natural 
endowments of a simple kind, but his training and 
method must be of the severest character. He 
niust have the power of digesting difficult subjects, 
and simplifying them: of seeing the prime cha- 
racteristics and essentials of every matter that 
comes under his hands, and by pointing these out, 
make them understood to the dullest and most 
ignorant of pupils. It behoves, therefore, those 
who have the selection of teachers, not to allow 
the exhibition of advanced executive power to be 
the only qualification offered by competitors for 
high positions as teachers of drawing; but rather 
to regard extent and thoroughness in the know- 
ledge and practice of the most elementary kinds 
of drawing, to be the better testimonial. Special 
preparation as a teacher should also reckon highly, 
as that will usually have produced careful obser- 
vation of character, and resulted in the power of 
adapting education in the development of peculiar 
minds. 

Let us hope that by a rational admission of 
drawing into the necessities, and not the refine- 
ment of our education, and by the careful selec- 
tion of teachers, the language of Form may be at 
last understood and spoken, and that through it 
our eyes may be opened to the wonders and 
beauties of nature and art. 


Bradfield. Wa tter SMITH. 





FRESCOES AND STATUES IN 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 

THE idea of an avenue of bistoric statues up 
Westminster Hall, and of a series of frescoes on 
the walls, also from historic subjects, being before 
your readers by your insertion of my two last 
letters on the subject, I will venture to add a few 
more remarks. 

In my last letter, having pointed out how suit- 
able the sides of this venerable hall are for the 
reception of historic pictures, as indeed the date 
of its first erection stretches back past most of the 
great scenes of our annals, I suggested how appro- 
priate and interesting it would be that at least a 
portion of the subjects to be represented on these 
walls should be those of events that actually took 
place within them. Few of the visitors, I fancy, 
who enter that ancient apartment, which has for 
so many long years been the silent witness of so 
many scenes of energy and of change, think of the 
associations of the spot they tread ; but fewer still 
would be those who would not feel thankful for 
being instructed through the eye, that readiest 
mode of learning, on those remarkable and interest- 
ing events of history, which could nowhere be so 


very spot in which they occurred. 


I have, however, since I wrote last, only bed | 
the opportunity of ascertaining a few of the inci- | 


dents which have occurred here, that have such 
a degree of interest as would suggest them as 
national works. I will just simply enumerate 
them :— 


1. Wallace was tried in the “great hall” at 
Westminster in the year 1305. 

2. Strafford’s trial took place in the “great 
hall,” March 22, 1641. On this oceasion, although 
concealed by trellis-work, the King and Queen, 
and Prince of Wales, heard the trial and saw what 
went on. 

3. The trial of Charles I. 

4. The trial of Sacheverel, in the reign of Anne, 
in the year 1710. 

5. The trial of the Scotch lords, Derwentwater, 
Nithsdale, &e. in 1715. 

6. The trial of Lords Cromarty, Kilmarnock, 
and Balmerino, in 1745. 

7. The trial of Lovat, in 1746. 

8. The trial of Warren Hastings. 

It may be that these subjects are not all 
honourable to England, especially the first ; more 
particularly considering what was the issue of that 
trial; but if illustrations of history should be as 
truthful in their impression as history itself, it 
would be asin of omission to leave out an appro- 
priate subject on the sole grounds of its not flatter- 
ing our national vanity. Indeed, the emphasizing 


the event by a great picture, as a memorial of 


honour to Wallace, would be one of the few modes 
now left to us of lessening the disgraceful stain it 
leaves in our archives, and at any rate, it affords 
us the opportunity of expressing our present sense 
of it. 

The above subjects may appear to be somewhat 
too similar, being all trials. This, howey er, would 
be mitigated, not only by the wide diversity of 
their periods, but by being confided to different 


hands. I conccive, however, that a due search in 


our chronicles would afford various subjects as 
having taken place in Westminster Hall which 
are not trials. Many of these would be casual 
incidents, But also some ceremonials might be 
justly introduced : as, for instance, the first swear- 
ing in of a lord mayor there; which is an im- 
portant ceremonial, although we are far too 
inclined to laugh at things of that nature here, 
which we should regard with historic respect if 
taking place in another country. 

Iam quite sure on one point—that you have 
among your readers those who are far better 
acquainted with history than myself, and it is 
possible that you may thus receive some additions 
to the little list I have sent, of subjects which 
have taken place in Westminster Hall, which 
would be appropriate to be there executed in 
fresco. The more of these subjects that could be 
found that would be worthy of being thus re- 
corded, no doubt the better, as the more special 
would be the character that they would lend 
to the series; nevertheless, of course it would not 
be advisable to introduce any trifling subject, 
merely because this was the spot on which it oc- 
curred. On the contrary, only dignified and im- 
portant subjects should be introduced, giving the 
preference to those which had been enacted within 
the hall itself, and next to those which had oc- 
eurred at Westminster, or in the City of London. 

The building of the hall itself could, perhaps, 


jects of a judicial character would appropriately 
find their place within this apartment; and none 
would be more just as an introduction to the 
other trials, than the “First Trial by Jury,” by 


admired it as a cartoon, would highly desire to see 


bourhood of the Law Courts, that have been so long 
held within this building ? 

With respect to the avenue of statues up the 
hall, the same view as to subjects might well, I 
should think, be held, viz. to give the preference 
to such of onr worthies as have been more espe- 





| but not by 


7 , forming one of the avenue. 
appropriately presented to the attention as in the | . 


cially connected with the occurrences which 
have taken place in the hall and in Westminster, 
any 
1 Among the 
contributions to the original sculpture com- 
petition in Westminster Hall, in 1845, there 
was a very characteristic and pleasing figure of 


,Chaucer, by Mr. Marshall, R.A. Why is the 


public not to have the pleasure of seeing this in 
marble? I believe they liked it very much in the 
full-sized model, and it might be appropriate as 
Epsiton. 





HOW ARE WE TO ADVANCE? 

Mr. H. B. GartineG, in his paper on the 
Album of the Thirteenth Century—Wilars’, of 
whom our readers have already heard something, 
made the following observations, which deserve 
consideration :— 


Assuming him to be the type of the artists of | 


that age, let us note particularly the wide and 


unrestricted field over which they spread their | 


studies, how thoroughly eclectic they were in their 
habits of observation, how they swept off every- 
thing that came in their way, sacred and profane, 
that offered new ideas and new images; with what 


honesty they set themselves the task of meeting | 


the requirements of their age; how candidly they 
admitted its conditions, how thoroughly they 
expressed its spirit ; and this liberal, and catholic, 
and unprejudiced view brought its natural reward, 
in inexhaustible fertility of invention, in unerring 
propriety of application, and in matcbless vigour 
and originality of expression. For we must 
remember, where genius, essentially the creative 
power in man, exists in the greatest degree, we 
shall find, if we analyse its operations, that it does 
not create new forms or new images, but simply 
creates new combinations of images and forms 
already existing; and that by natural consequence, 
its powers are disciplined, nourished, and per- 
fected by abundant observation, and its stores 
increased only by the accumulation of matter, of 
raw material, so to say, which it renders back 
again refined, wrought up, transformed, and com- 
bined in endless variety, by those processes which 
genius alone can effect. Can we then, by study, 
that accumulates matter, by education that disci- 
plines thought, hope to rival the glories of the 
great epochs of art? I mean of those periods 
when it had such truth and grandeur, when it 
aimed so high, and so nearly attained its mark, 
that it became the standard, the starting-point for 
everything that followed. 


hardly be left out from this series, and any sub- | 


for the true causes of this excellence lay infinitely 
deeper than any we can touch by the most skilful 


training. If we examine the history of the time, 
we shall find that all these great awakenings, so 
to call them, followed hard upon some mighty 
political convulsion, some movement of a character 
so deep that it stirred up from the very bottom 
that class of feelings and emotions which, when 
the tumult has subsided, find their natural expres- 
sion in poetry, and in the most truly poetical 
phases of art. Convulsions so absorbing in their 
influence that they forced everything into one 
channel, so comprehensive that they left no space 
for rival influences, so powerful that they commu- 
nicated impulses of which the duration may be 
reckoned by centuries, and which, like undulations 
from a common centre, became feebler as they 
widened in circuit, till crossed by counter influ- 
ences they exhibited only a surface of troubled 
water; as in onr own day, heaving, indeed, 
tumultuously, but moving in no definite direction, 
attesting only the mighty force of the first impulse, 
and the elastic and impressible element through 
which it was propagated. Such convulsions were 
the Persian invasion in classic, and the Crusades 
in later times; for though the direction of these 
two great events was different, the feelings and 
emotions they roused were identically the same, 
and their effects precisely parallel. The results in 
each instance were precisely the same. In the 
Greek, of more ethereal temperament, they were 
more rapid, more brilliant, and more dazzling. In ~ 
the Goth, of sterner mould, they were more solid 





Mr. Cope, of which I have spoken before, and | 
which I am sure the lovers of art, who so much | 


in fresco: and where could a more suitable situa- | 
tion be found for it than in the immediate neigh- | 


means to the exclusion of | 
| those who have not that specialty. 


and more enduring. The one gained at a bound 
the height, which the other reached by slower 
steps, but sure; the influence of the one expired, 
for though lofty it was essentially human; the 
other survives, through the Divine element with 
which it was interwoven. I say, then, a combi- 
nation of influences only, such as oecur but twice 
‘or thrice in the history of the world, at particular 
stages of advancement in knowledge and civiliza- 
tion, can alone produce what we desire so earnestly 
to see in this our own day. Shall we, then, do 
nothing? Certainly not. If we cannot do all 
we could wish, we can easily achieve some im- 
provement, and I would make a few suggestions 
in furtherance of this desirable object. 

First,—That enlarged study will remove narrow 
prejudices. 

Secondly,—That it is by thorough digestion, 
and*not by the accumulation of matter, that we 
learn to invent. 

Thirdly,—That to copy great works is not to 
imitate great masters. 

Fourthly,—That it is only in the nineteenth 
century that fine art is considered one thing, and 
the vernacular, so perhaps truly named, another. 
In the thirteenth, the vernacular expressed the 
popular want, the necessity of the case, the con- 
ditions of design; while fine art showed how the 
artist could refine what was coarse and vulgar, 
ennoble what was mean, and spiritualize what was 
gross and material; his proper and _ highest 
vocation. 

Lastly,—That the benefit of enlarging our views 

beyond the limits of one phase of art, of adopting 
that eclectic method in study which enables us to 
appropriate some meritorious principle of another 
style, without confounding its distinctive cha- 
racter, which is chiefly expressed in detail, is 
| singularly evidenced in the case of that particular 
| school of artists who most strongly insist on the 
| opposite principles ; for we must admit that, after 
| twenty years of unremitting investigation, after 
| thousandsof experiments in the revival of Medieval 
| art, the only symptom of real advance in meeting 
| actual requirements by some new combination or 
| idea, is the abandonment of the mullion, the adop- 
‘tion of the horizontal lintel, and the introduction 
of the monumental column; all so essentially 
classic in character that they were but a few years 
back instanced as a reproach to that style, as evi- 
dence of false principle and inappropriate expres- 
sion. They do exist we know well in Mediwval 
art, but this simply adds weight to the point I 
insist on, viz. that it is necessary to enlarge our 
field of study, and to accumulate facts, before we 
decide on our principles, and that this point, so 
essential in practical science, is equally applicable 
to all the arts of design. 





Growth oF A WesTERN Virracr.—A _ letter 
from Fairbury, linois, says,—“ Last November 
there was but one house here: now there are over 
forty dwellings, seven stores, three warehouses, a 
church, schoolhouse, railway depdt, steam-mill, 





and other buildings—all erected within eleven 
months. This is only a slight sample of our pro- 


Most assuredly not ;! gress here in the West.” 
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GUIDEWAY AGRICULTURE. 

Ar the Society of Arts, on the 8th of December, 
Thomas Dyke Acland, esq. in the chair, the paper 
read was “On Guideway Agriculture,” by Mr. 
P. A. Halkett. The author began by speaking 
generally of the advantages of the use of steam in 
farming operations, and stated it as his opinion 
that the commercial advantages of steam cultiva- | 
tion were not so much in the less cost, as in the | 
increase of crops, resulting from these operations. | 
He then passed to describe in detail the system 
he has invented, which consists in the application | 
of motive power to the cultivation of the land, | 
by attaching the implements of cultivation re- | 
quired for the various operations of ploughing, 
scarifying, sowing, reaping, hoeing, &c. beneath a } 
travelling carriage, which moves on rails placed in | 
parallel lines across the field to be cultivated. | 
He recommends that the gauge should be as 
wide as possible, consistent with the practical ap- | 
plication of the travelling cultivator, Having 
described his arrangement for shunting the tra- 
velling cultivator from one line of rails to another, | 
Mr. Halkett explained the construction of the 
rails, which are proposed to be made of hard 
burned bricks, faced with angles of iron, or of! 
wood. With regard to the comparative expense 
of this system, he calculated that the cost of 
machinery and implements was the same as that 
of horses and horse implements required for the 
same work ; and the laying of rails would amount, 
according to the wood system, to 10/. per acre, 
and the brick and angle iron system to 20/. per 
acre. Mr. Halkett then gave, im considerable 
detail, his calculations of the relative expense of | 
working a furm or market-garden upon his 
system, as compared with the ordinary plan. The | 
construction of the machinery was illustrated by 





numerous diagrams, 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 
Tus following is a list of students to whom 
medals were presented last week : — William 


A DESIGN FOR THE CHELSEA VESTRY. | 
HALL. 
PUBLIC opinion, expressed as well through 
other channels as our own, has unmistakably pro- 
nounced the authors of the design for a Vestry- 
hall for Chelsea, No. 12,—marked, “ Nothing too 
Much,”—unjustly treated ;* and we have been in- 
vited by some who were unacquainted with the 
authors’ names, to engrave illustrations of it. 
Under these cireumstances, we may not allow 
the possibility of an imputation of bias te operate 
against the authors of it, and we give im our pre- 
sent number a view of part of the building, the 
plan of the ground-floor, and a sketch of the in- | 
terior of the hall. The drawings were so hung, in | 
the inconvenient and ill-lighted room which was | 
appropriated to the exhibition (behind the ehim- | 
ney-breast, which put them inte shadow), that | 
they were probably overlooked by many. The’ 
authors of the design are Messrs. Henry and 
Sidney Godwin, architeets, and we allow them to 
give their own description of it. 


By referring to the ground plan, it will be seen 
that the great hall would be perfectly distinet 
from the rest of the building, so that it might be 
used without interfering in any way with the 
business of the offices, having two external 
entrances, 10 feet wide, with a lobby to each, and 
entrance on the east side by stairs to the gallery. 
Besides these there is a main corridor through the 
centre of the building, 10 feet wide, with a vesti- 
bule, open the whole height of the two stories, 
square at the bottom and octagon above, termi- 
nating with a lantern, which, with the aid of 
three high windows over the principal staircase, 
affords ample light to the lower and upper corri- 
dor. A glazed sash-door is also provided for the 
‘main entrance. 
| ‘The great hall is kept clear of the boundary 
fence wall at the back, where a retiring-room and 
lavatories are placed, lighted by means of sky- 
lights. 

Upon entering, the offices are ranged right and 


Holyoake, drawing from living draped model; left; the clerks’ offices, with the surveyor’s and 
Ebenezer Crawford, drawing from the life ; Charles | vestry-clerk’s private offices, adjoining. Commu- 
Bell Birch, model from the life; Frank Topham, | nicating with the latter is a fireproof muni:nent- 
drawing from antique ; Sydney G. Cameron, model | room, balanced on the opposite side by a rocm for 
from antique; Henry M, Eyton, perspective draw-| the messenger, commanding the corridor, and 


ing. 





midway between the offices and committee-room. 
This committee-room on the ground-floor, we may 


SOUTH SHIELDS MECHANICS’ INSTITU- | observe en passant, is larger than the principal 


TION COMPETITION, 
Av the annual meeting of the members of this 


Institution, held last week, reference was made to | 


what was wrongly termed “the strike of the 


architects against the [nstitution.” Mr. R. Lamb | 


detended the arehitects with much spirit. We 
are glad to learn that only two designs have been 
sent in reply to the committee’s unwise invita- 
tion. The meeting selected the design marked 
“ Justitia,” 





RE-ARRANGEMENT OF THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

AFTER a visit to the National Gallery, I feel so 

convinced that a very handsome gallery would be 

the result of a well-arranged junction with the 


roome ccoupied ty Sie Spel Seateny, abe — | upper floor, which could be used as a third com- 


trifling expense, that I cannot resist troubling you 
with my plan. The space occupied by the present 
hall and the two staircases would form a large 
although perhaps not a very lofty hall, to be 
lighted by a lanthorn or glass dome, which might 
be made far more ornamental than the present 
unsightly dome. 

Beyond this hall, opposite to the entrance from 
the portico, which would then be of course in the 
centre, I would propose to erect a broad staircase, 
branching off from the first flight to either suite 
of apartments ;\—the site of the room where 
sculptures are now exhibited forming part of the 
space to be occupied by this staircase. 

The apartment which would form the junction 
above this must have an opening in the centre, to 


admit light to the hall; but the width is amply 


sufficient to allow a spacious gallery on each side; 
and, with a handsome railround the opening, would 
have a good effect. I will merely add that, as 
the staircase might be completed before opening 
it, to the hall or lobbies, a very short interruption 
to the admission of the public would suffice. 

A. B. 


*,* A plan for a somewhat similar alteration | 
in the National Gallery was published in one of | 


our earlier volumes. 





Toe WestminsteR Scuoor Crrwean Memo- 
RIAL.—The first stone of the memorial, of which 
we have given a view, was laid last week. 


jone in two of the chosen six designs. Staircase 


to upper floor, 11 feet wide: stairs to basement, 
waiting and retiring rooms, lavatories, &c. com- 
| plete the ground-floor. 

On the upper floor the large committee-room 
occupies the whole of the main front, and is 
46 feet 6 inches by 22 feet 6 inches. Although 
one design introduced a room of such an enor- 
mous size as 1,380 superficial feet, our plan pro- 
|vides a room much larger than all the re- 
| maining five of the selected designs, containing as 
it does 1,046 superficial feet. The relative pro- 
portions of this room im the different designs is 
fully shown in our letter, which appeared in p. 804 
of the Builder. The object of this room was not 
generally known till the drawings were deposited. 

A large waiting-room is also placed on the 


mittee-room, should occasion require. There are 
a retiring-room and lavatories leading from the 
principal committee-room, accountant’s offices, and 
medical service rooms. The corridor opens to the 


* The following, from another competitor, is one of 
several received in addition to those already printed :— 
Competition Designs for Chelsea Vestry Hall.—Sir : Pres- 
sure of country business has been the cause of my not 
addressing you ere this on the above subject. On my 
arrival in town I looked overthe Bui/der and other papers, 
and was truly surprised to learn which six designs had been 
chosen by « committee. I should very much like to seea 
report of that committee, and their reasons for selecting 
these particular six, which, to my mind, include some in 
every way inferior to most of the fiiteen designs that were 
on view. I have just referred to my pocket-book to see 
what my opinion was. It rans (J am always willing to 
give credit to my brother architects’ works, if they are 
superior to my Own) :— 
No. 12, the first prize. 
No. 3, the second, 
Nos. 15 and 14, next. 
The way in which a certain vestryman worked for one 


of the designs is well known. 
. - * * 


The whole affair, from beginning to end, seems to have 
been a matter of favour; but really, when we come to 
| consider how committees have acted, I suppose Imust not 
| feel surprised. 
1 consider that my design ranked about fifth. 
I have been informed that my design was thrown out 
because the elevation was coloured, which was not ac- 
cording to the written instructions. Now I shoulkt like to 
lask any unprejudiced architect, builder, or in fact any 
| practical man, H any of the designs were according to 
the instructions? Was it possible to give the parish all 
the accommodation required for such a ridiculously low 
“Veritas Vincit.” 


j sum ? 











upper part of vestibule, with an archway at the 
end, and an iron ornamental railing. 

The basement plan provides living aecommoda- 
tion for the hall-keeper, a strong room (fireproof), 
lavatories, &c. for clerks. The whole of the base- 
ment is excavated to give ample space for stores ; 
nevertheless, by keeping the level of the ground- 
floor high above the ground-line, the amount of 
excavation would be very trifling.  . 

The great hall has an open timber roof, with 
two regulating turrets for ventilation; under- 
draughts being obtained above the heads of the 
ry ople in the five double windows which light the 

ll on the south side, and a circular window in 
each of the gables. Preparation is made for 
heating the hall by hot water or air. Coloured 
bricks and stone are introduced in the interior for 
the windows and round the doors. There is a 
pallery at one end. The large committee-room in 
front is also made of importance, by having an 
open timber roof, thus obtaining increase of space, 
and saving expense by dispensing with the use of 
lath and plaster, cornices and mouldings, and cast- 
ings te enrich the ceiling. 

The whole of the stairs, landings, and corridors 
are fireproof. The hall itself isso far unconnected 
with the offices as to secure almost to a certainty 
its safety were they to take fire, or vive versd, 
The whole of the offices and committee-rooms are 
warmed by means of open fireplaces ; and a perfect 
system of ventilation is provided, all through the 
building, of the most inexpensive construction. 

The windows to the maim building would be 
provided with metal casements; those at the side, 
wooden hanging sashes of the usual construction. 
The lower corridor and vestibule would be paved 
with Minton or Mawe’s tiles. 

The character of the design, on which the vestry 
desired to put no restrictions to fetter the archi- 
tects’ fancy, is eclectic Gothic, founded on the 
Italian Gothic style, adapted to the present age. 
An admixture of stone and coloured bricks is 
introduced: the main face would be of Suffolk 
bricks, the roofs slated, and with ornamental iron 
ridge: iron eaves gutters, with rain-water pipe 
inserted in chamfered recesses, connected with the 
gutter by iron heads, are made to assist the orna- 
mentation, 

The use of compo, or of other material involving 
the necessity for constant expenditure, is studi- 
ously excluded, a desideratum strongly urged by 
the vestry when choosing from the six previously 
selected. 

Over the front entrance-poreb, which is sup- 
ported on four stone shafts, with enriched caps, 
is the clock, easy of access from the large com- 
mittee-room. Above is an open turret, with a 
high metal covering, to give importance to the 
front. The two dormer gables, connected from 
the ground with stone pilasters, are corbelled out 
over enriched caps, to give boldness : there is plate 
tracery to the windows, and these have large sheets 
of plate-glass in the front and side of the front 
portion, amdsheet-glass tothe sidew indowsof offices, 

We probably stood alone in not stating that 
our design could be carried out for the sum stipu- 
lated, but we might have done so with as much 
truth as the authors of the greater number. What 
we said was,— 

“ It is believed that the design might be carried out for 
the sum named in the statement of requirements. If, 
however, it should be found, when detailed estimates are 
obtained, that the cost would exceed this sum, alteration 
could be made to meet the excess without lessening the 
conveniences of the arrangement. Further, although 
the architects of the design are anzriows that the Vestry 
Hall of Chelsea should, externaily, be distinguishable fr om 
an ordinary dwelling, and possess architectural features of 
its own, it would be easy to adapt the plan to a less ornate 
elevation, if that were deemed desirable. They trust, how- 
ever, that the design in its integrity, while providing 
ample accommodation, and marking itself as a public 
building, will be considered, as they themselves think it, 
* Nothing too Much.’ ”’ H. G. 

Ss. G. 


} 
I 
ba 


References to Ground Plan. 
A. Entrance porch. 
B. Vestry clerk’s clerks,22 ft.6 in. by 17 it.6 in. 
C. Vestry clerk. : 
DD. Surveyor’s clerks, 22 ft.6 in. by 17 ft. 6 in. 
E. Surveyor. 
F. Muniment-room, fire-proof. 
G. Messenge r’s rool, 
H. Staircase. 
I. Committee-room. 
K. Waiting-room. 
LLL. Water-closets. 
M. Vestibule. 
N. Officers’ lavatory, &c 
O. Stairs to gallery for the hall. 
P. Retiring-room. 
Q. Lavat ry. 
R. Lobby. 
S. Urinals. 
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PROPOSED VESTRY-HALL 
View in the Hall, looking East. 
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Henry Godwin and Mr. Sidney Godwin, Architects. 
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RE-BUILDING THE NORTH WING OF THE 
WORKHOUSE OF ST. JAMES’S, WEST- 
MINSTER. 

AN ABORTIVE ATTEMPT TO PROMOTE A METROPO- 

LITAN IMPROVEMENT 
In the central space, bounded by the square 
formed of Poland-street, Broad-street, Marshall- 
street, and Great Marlborough-street, is situate 
the workhouse of St. James’s, Westminster—build- 
ings and yards together occupying an area of 
somewhat more than one acre; but being entirely 





hid by the surrounding houses from public view, | 


its existence is comparatively little known, although 
some 600 persons usually dwell therein. The build- 
ings comprising this institution are of various 
dates, having been added one after the other, to 
meet the increasing requirements in this way, of a 
growing parish. The original portion—that now 
under consideration—was coeval with the first 
formation of the parish, viz. 1684; and having 
become ruinous and unsafe, was, in the summer of 
the present year, ordered by the Governors and 
Directors of the poor to be taken down, witha 
a view to rebuilding. When the matter was 
brought before the representative vestry of the 
parish,—a proceeding necessary to the raising the 
required moneys for meeting the expense,—it was 
suggested by some of that body that it would be 
desirable to pause for a moment, and inquire if 
the circumstance did not present a favourable 
opportunity of working out, in conjunction with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, an important 
street improvement, at once a great public good, 
and especially beneficial to the parish of St. James ; 
the plan of which being explained, and favourably 
received, a committee was then appointed to 
inquire into and consider the matter ; whereupon 
these gentlemen, having called in the professional 
assistance of Mr. Charles Lee, architect, set to 
work, 

The principle of the scheme proposed was, to 
take down a further portion of the workhouse 
buildings, retaining only the infirmary division 
of the establishment, together with suitable “ re- 
ception” and “casual” wards in town, and to 
build a new house for the general body of the 
poor on the plot of twenty acres of land, the 
parish property, a beautiful airy spot, situate near 
to Tooting, Surrey, seven miles distant, and to 
appropriate the old site as follows, viz..—to make 
a new street through the grounds, a continuation 
of Portland-street, to form a junction with the 
line of Tyler-street on the opposite side. There 
were to be fifteen houses on the north side, and on 
the south side, first, a workhouse building, to con- 
tain wards for fifty persons, to make out, with 
the present south wing of the house—to remain 
and be enlarged—sufficient town accommodation 
for that portion of the poor before alluded to ; 
secondly, an appropriate ornamental entranceto the 
parish baths and washhouses, with offices for 
management and residence of superintendent ; 
thirdly, a Vestry Hall—a large building 90 feet 
by 40—in which to be concentrated offices for 
carrying on all the parish business, now incon- 
veniently done in three sets of offices, situated in 
three different parts of the parish. 

The part left, to complete the improvement, 
and which it was thonght the Metropolitan Board 
of Works would, in consideration of the parish 
doing the foregoing work, have consented to carry 
out, was that of widening Tyler street and court, 
and Foubert’s-place, into Regent-street, by setting 
back the seventeen houses om the north side of the 
line, a matter of comparatively small outlay, it is 
suggested, seeing that the greater part of the 
houses are of a poor class, old and dilapidated 
(indeed, the appearance presented by some of those 
houses leads to the supposition that they may 
originally have been “squatters” on the Great 
Plague Pit, over the middle of which Tyler-street 
runs). 

The “profit and loss” part of the inquiry 
showed a balance as against the scheme, of 
7,420/. equal if paid off by annual instalments in 
twenty-five years, with interest (average), to 4607. 
per annum, or a farthing in the pound on the 
parish rental of 430,000/. To this liability must 
also have been added that of the cost of an extra 
staff of officers, and some other charges. 

In return for the small entail on the rates, the 
parish would have possessed a good new line of 
business street, cut through, and opening out to 
free circulation a very intricate and inconvenient 
quarter, and in length extending entirely through 
the parish, from the boundary line on the east to 
its boundary on the west. 

The proposed scheme, however, failed to become 
popular in the workhouse executive, seeing which 
the promoters relinquished the pressing of their 
views, and a negative report having gone up to 


vestry, the original design to rebuild the demo- 
lished wing of the house on the old site, was 
allowed to proceed. The necessary preliminaries 
gone through, and Messrs. Myers and Son 
having obtained the contract for the shell, at 
6,190/. the “first stone” was laid on Friday, 
the 3rd inst. This time-honoured ceremony con- 
sisted, in this instance, of fixing in its destined 
| position in the front elevation (the building of 
|the walls having advanced to a few feet above 
| the ground level), a large block of Bath stone, 
| and placing within a cavity in the same, a scroll | 
of vellum (sealed up in a bottle, together with | 
some coins of the day), the record of which was as | 
follows :— 

* St. James, Westminster.—This first stone of | 
the north wing of the workhouse, comprising the | 
women’s wards, general dining-hall, kitchen and | 
offices, was laid on Friday, the 3rd day of Decem- | 
ber, 1858, by the Rev. John Edward Kempe, | 
M.A. rector of the parish, assisted by the Rev. | 
John Compton, B.A. chaplain to the workhouse, | 
in the presence of the members of the vestry, the 
board of auditors, and the undermentioned autho- | 
rities,” a list being given. | Ae sa 











BUILDING MANUFACTURES AND 
MATERIALS AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Novice is being circulated that while the com- 
mittee of the Architectural Exhibition will have 
as much line of wall in the new premises in Con- 





duit-street as they had in Suffolk-street, they | 


will have less superficial area, and will in conse- 
quence be compelled somewhat to reduce this part 
of the exhibition ; and that as they will hence- 
forth have their exhibition open during the height 
of the London season, they are obliged to incur a 
rental of more than three times the amount paid 
in Suffolk-street, and will, therefore, be obliged 


to increase the rentals paid by exhibitors in the | 


materials department in a corresponding degree. 
Exhibitors will have the advantage, of course, of 


a largely increased number of visitors. The ex- | 


hibition will open in March next. 

The honorary secretary says,—“From the ad- 
vantage gained by all exhibitors of materials in 
the Architectural Exhibition, and which many of 
them have repeatedly acknowledged to me, 1 am 
inclined to think that, if the new galleries were 
filled during a part of the year (say for the months 


of July, August, September, October, and Novem- | 


ber), wholly with such an exhibition, it would be 


found of great benefit to all having anything to | 


make known, and that it might be done at a small 
cost to exhibitors,” and steps are accordingly 
being taken to get opinions on the subject. 





PARIS. 
Tue little colony of “artistes, peintres, et 
sculpteurs,” established for many years in the 


gardens and buildings of No. 26, Rue de l’Ouest, | 


has had lately to disappear, in order to make room 
for a chapel. The Society of St. Francis Xavier 
have, in fact, bought these gardens and lands, 

with the ateliers and picturesque chalets, and have | 
caused a school-house and chapel to be erected in | 
their place. The school is only just commenced, | 
but the chapel is far advanced. It is built in cut 

stone, and rests upon a series of columns, in the 

Roman style, with a very good effect. The total 

length of the edifice is 34 métres, and its width 

22 metres. The architect is M. Douillad, and the 

works are to be completed before the month of 

January, when the chapel will be consecrated. 

In the Rue de Valois, in Paris, a new pavement 
is being now laid down throughout its entire 
length, similar to that established in the Rue 
Saint Honoré, in front of the Palais Royal. It is 
to consist of compressed asphalt, which neither 
the vebicles, nor rains, nor immoderate heats of 
summer can alter. This bed of asphalt, com- 
pressed by a roller, rests upon a layer of concrete 
having a border, on each side, of blocks 25 centi- 
métres square. 

The finishing hand is being laid upon the sculp- 
tures which are to ornament the Mairie of the 
first arrondissement building at present in the 
Place du Louvre. Its principal facade presents a 
repetition of the porch and main building of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois. At the same time the 
works are being carried on with great activity in 
raising the steeple which is to stand between these 
two buildings, and to which it is to be united by 
railings. It will form a counterbalance to the 
high buildings situated at the corner of the Quai 
de |’Ecole and the Rue de Rivoli. Thus will be 
terminated this Place, so magniticently enclosed 
by the gardens of the Louvre, and where, except ) 





the colonnade of Perrault, the eye will search in 
vain that square which Mercier, with his usual 
satire, has described in the “ Tableau de Paris.” 

The never-endin,, work of improving Paris con« 
tinues. Thus, the Champs Elysées are all to be 
converted into gardens similar to that between 
the Palais d’Industrie and the Quay, and planted 
with flowers, shrubs, &c. with gravel walks wind- 
ing about, as the French call it, a “Jardin Anglais,” 
The trees in the Boulevards lately transplanted 
are being supplied with water by drainage-pipes 
to the roots, and thus kept well moistened in dry 
weather. The Rue Basse du Rampart is about to 
disappear, and to be no longer an eyesore to the 
Boulevart by the creation of a new street. This 
street, 22 métres wide, is to be opened between the 
Boulevart des Capucines and the Rue du Havre, 
with a branch of 20 métres wide between the same 
boulevart and the Chaussée d’Antin. This new 
thoroughfare, destined to throw open the spaces 
about the “Chemin de Fer de Ouest” station, 
will be called the Rue de Rouen. 





AID FOR BUILDING SCHOOLS OF ART. 


THE Government propose to make grants to- 
wards the erection of buildings for Schools of Art. 


| The Committee of Council say :— 


* Notwithstanding the difficulties that have attended 
the finding of suitable premises for schools of art, the 
larger number of schools which have spread themselves 
throughout the country affords a proof that they are not 
merely of an ephemeral character, but are taking root and 
becoming useful and popular institutions; and the time 
seems to have ‘arrived when it will be sound public policy 
to place them upon a more permanent basis. 

My lords consider that this end will be best attained by 
extending to schools of art the principle of grants for 
buildings, which has proved of such great importance in 
promoting primary education. They therefore propose 
to apply to Parliament for an annual grant, te be expended 
in encouraging local efforts to provide suitable schools af 
art where the instruction may be carried on efficiently, 
and public taste cultivated. Such buildings should be 
free from rent, and the fees for instruction be made appli- 
cable to the payment of the masters.”’ - 








THE STAGE, 
Haymarket Theatre.—Sir Dormer de Brazenby’s 
grand idea, in the new comedy The Tide of Time, 
| of building cities in a circular form, reminded us 
of some plans for houses sent us last year by the 
late Robert Owen, which, according to his account, 
had been produced by an individual acting “ under 

| Spiritual guidance.” All the rooms were circular, 
and, being arranged around a central circular 
apartment, the plan suggested a large egg-stand. 
| Sir Dormer, however, when he would substitute 
for entangled courts and alleys continuous 
curves offering no obstaele to the circulation 
| of the free air, does not deserve to be laughed at, 
| though as Mr. Compton puts it, it cannot well be 
| avoided. Fault has been found with the piece, on 
| the ground that it isa moral essay rather than a 
| play ; but it is certainly very amusing and interest- 
ing, and at the same time free from reproach. 
Mr. Buckstone has a morsel of eccentricity which 
he makes very effective; and Miss Reynolds and 
| Mr. Howe contribute to the success. The scenes, 
| especially the first and third, the grounds around 

Mr. Pendarvis’s grounds, are very well painted. 





AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

OtR observations last week upon this society 
have been justified by the result ; and a triumphant 
success at their second concert will doubtless pre- 
serve for them the prestige which, in fact, they 
have never lost, though recent criticism bid fair to 
shake it. 

A good programme, comprising Beethoven’s 
symphony in C, three of the best overtures of 
Mozart, Rosini, and Auber, a capital march by 
Val Morris, and some charming part-songs by 
Leslie, Smart, and Macfarren, kept the audience 
on the qui vive, and the orchestra on its mettle ; 
and never did the latter execute its work with 
greater brilliancy and effect. The fact is, the 
“amatenrs” play as well as ever they did, and 
perhaps better, but, like their professional 
brethren, are subject to those gradations of excel- 
lence and shortcomings of perfection, which by all 
accounts—that of the Times of Tuesday last, for 
example,—attach to the latter as well as to the 
former. 

We need hardly say that, in recommending the 
Society to adhere to the great symphonic writers, 
we would advocate more than an equal share of 
that author whose works, like Shakspeare’s, are 
“not of a day, but for all time;” the undying 
freshness and majestic simplicity of whose melodies 
stamp him the greatest musical genius the world 
ever produced,—Mozart. 

One mistake only in Monday’s programme we 
have to record, and that was Gounod’s Médita- 
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NORTH WING OF THE 


RE-BUI BUILDING THE } 


WORKHOUSE OF ST. JAMES’S, WEST- 
MINSTER. 
AN ABORTIVE ATTEMPT TO PROMOTE A METROPO- 


LITAN IMPROVEMENT 
bounded by the square 
formed of Poland-street, Broad-street, Marshall- 
street, and Great Marlborough-street, is situate 
the workhouse of St. James’s, Westminster—build- 
ings and yards together occupying an area of 
somewhat more than one acre; but being entirely 
hid by the surrounding houses from public view, 

its existence is comparatively little known, although 
some 600 persons usually dwell therein. ‘The build- 

ings comprising this institution are cf various | 
dates, having been added one after the other, to 
meet the increasing requirements in this way, of a | 
growing parish. The original portion-—that now 
under consideration—was coeval with the first | 
formation of the parish, viz. 1684; and having | 
become ruinous and unsafe, was, in the summer of 
the present year, ordered by the Governors and | 
Directors of the poor to be taken down, with : ali 
a view to rebuilding. When the matter was | 
brought before the representative vestry of the | 
parish,—a proceeding necessary to the raising the | 

required moneys for meeting the expense,—it was | 
suggested by some of that body that it would be | 
desirable to pause for a moment, and inquire if | 
the circumstance did not present a favourable | 
opportunity of working out, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, an important 
street improvement, at once a great public good, 

and especially benef cial to the parish of St. James; 

the plan of which being explained, and favourably 
received, a committee was then appointed to 
inquire into and consider the matter ; whereupon 
these gentlemen, having called in the professional 
assistance of Mr. Charles Lee, architect, set to 
work, 

The principle of the scheme proposed was, to 
take down a further portion of the workhouse 
buildings, retaining only the infirmary division 
of the establishment, together with suitable “ re- 
ception” and “casual” wards in town, and to 
build a new house for the general body of the 
poor on the plot of twenty acres of land, the 
parish property, a beautiful airy spot, situate near 
to Tooting, Surrey, seven miles distant, and to 
appropriate the old site as follows, viz.,—to make 
a new street through the grounds, a continuation 
of Portland-street, to form a junction with the 
line of Tyler-street on the opp site side. There 
were to be fifteen houses on the north side, and on 
the south side, first, a workhouse building, to con- 
tain wards for fifty persons, to make out, with 
the present south wing of the house—to remain 
and be enlarged—sufficient town accommodation 
for that portion of the poor before alluded to ; 
secondly, an appropriate ornamental entranceto the 
parish baths and washhouses, with offices for 
management and residence of superintendent ; 
thirdly, a Vestry Hall—a large building 90 feet 
by 40—in which to be concentrated offices for 
carrying on all the parish business, now incon- 
veniently done in three sets of offices, situated in 
three different parts of the parish. 

The part left, to complete the improvement, 
and which it was thought the Metropolitan Board 
of Works would, in consideration of the parish 
doing the foregoing work, have consented to carry 
out, was that of widening Tyler street and court, 
and Foubert’s- place, into Regent-street, by setting 
back the seventeen houses om the north side of the 
line, a matter of comparatively small outlay, it is 
suggested, secing that the greater part of the 
houses are of a poor class, old and dilapidated 
(indeed, the appearance presented by some of those 
houses leads to the supposition that they may 
originally have been “squatters” on the Great 
Plague Pit, over the middle of which Tyler-street 
runs). 

The “ — and loss” part of the inquiry 
showe d a balance against the scheme, of 
7,420/. equal if paid off by annual insté eam in 
twenty-five years, with interest (average), to 460/, 
per annum, or a farthing in the aan on the 
parish rental of 430,000/. To this liability must 
also have been added that of the cost of an extra 
staff of officers, and some other charges. 

In return for the small entail on the rates, the 
parish would have possessed a good new line of 
business street, cut through, and opening out to 
free circulation a very intricate and inconvenient 
quarter, and in length extending entirely through 
the parish, from the boundary line on the east to 
its boundary on the west. 

The proposed scheme, however, failed to become 
popular in the workhouse ex¢ cutive, seeing which 
the promoters relinquished the pressing of their 
views, and a negative report having gone up to 


In the central space, 
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as 


|the walls having advanced to a few 
| the ground level), a large block of Bath stone, 
| and placing within a cavity in 


. , ; com 
in conjunction with | 





vestry, the original design to rebuild the demo- 
lished wing of the house on the old site, was 
allowed to proceed. The necessary preliminaries 
Messrs. 


gone through, and Myers and Son 
having obtained the contract for the shell, at 
6,190/. the “first stone” was laid on Friday, | 


the 3rd inst. This time-honoured ceremony con- 
sisted, in this instance, of fixing in its destined 
position in the front elevation (the building of 
feet above 


of vellum (sealed up in a bottle, together with 
some coins of the day), the record of which was as 
follows :— 
“a. James, 
| the north wing of the workhouse, comprising the | 
| women’s wards, general dining- hall, kitchen and | 


| offices, was laid on Friday, the 3rd day of Decem-| boulevart and the Chaussée d’Antin. 


ber, 1858, by the Rev. John Edward Kempe, | 
M.A. rector of the parish, assisted by the Rev. 
John Compton, B.A. chaplain to the workhouse, | 
in the presence of the members of the vestry, the 


board of auditors, and the undermentioned autho- | 


F.C 


rities,” a list being given. 





BUILDING MANUFACTURES AND 
MATERIALS AT THE ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Notice is being circulated that while the com- 
mittee of the Architectural Exhibition will have 
as much line of wall in the new premises in Con- 
duit-street as they had in Suffolk-street, they 
will have less superficial area, and will in conse- 
quence be compelled somewhat to reduce this part 
of the exhibition ; and that as they will hence- 
forth have their exhibition open during the height 
of the London season, they are obliged to incur a 
rental of more than three times the amount paid 
in Suffolk-street, and will, therefore, be obliged 
to increase the rentals paid by exhibitors in the 
materials department in a corresponding degree. 


Exhibitors will have the advantage, of course, of | 
The ex- | 


a largely increased number of visitors. 
hibition will open in March next. 

The honorary secretary says,—“ From the ad- 
vantage gained by all exhibitors of materials in 
the Architectural Exhibition, and which many of 
them have repeatedly acknowledged to me, 1 am 
inclined to think that, if the new galleries were 
filled during a part of the year (say for the months | 
of July, 
ber), wholly with such an exhibition, it would be 
found of great benefit to all having anything to 
make known, and that it might be done at a small 
cost to exhibitors,” and steps are accordingly 
being taken to get opinions on the subject. 





PARIS. 
Tue little colony of “artistes, peintres, et 
sculpteurs,” established for many years in the | 


gardens and buildings of No. 26, Rue de l'Ouest, 
has had lately to disappear, in order to make room 
for a chapel. The Society of St. Francis Xavier 
have, in fact, bought these gardens and lands, 


with the ateliers and picturesque chalets, and have | 


caused a school-house and chapel to be erected in 
their place. The school is only just commenced, 
but the chapel is far advanced. It is built in cut 
stone, and rests upon a series of columns, in the 
Roman style, with a very good effect. The total 
length of the edifice is 34 métres, and its width 
22 métres. The architect is M. Douillad, and the 
works are to be completed before the month of 
January, when the chapel will be consecrated. 

In the Rue de Valois, in Paris, a new pavement 
is being now laid down throughout its entire 
length, similar to that established in the Rue 
Saint Honoré, in front of the Palais Royal. It is 
to consist of compressed asphalt, which neither 
the vehicles, nor rains, nor immoderate heats of 
summer can alter. This bed of asphalt, com- 
pressed by a roller, rests upon a layer of concrete 
having a border, on each side, of blocks 25 centi- 
métres square. 

The finishing hand is being laid upon the sculp- 
tures which are to ornament the Mairie of the 
first arrondissement building at present in the 
Place du Louvre. Its principal facade presents a 
repetition of the porch and main building of 
St. Germain l’Auxerrois. At the same time the 
works are being carried on with great activity in 
raising the steeple which is to stand between these 
two buildings, and to which it is to be united by ‘ 
railings. It will form a counterbalance to the 
high buildings situated at the corner of the Quai 
de I’Ecole and the Rue de Rivoli. Thus will be 
terminated this Place, so magniticently enclosed 


by the gardens of the Louvre, and where, except ) have to record, and that was Gounod’s Médita- 


the same, a scroll | t 


‘estminster.—This first stone of | 


August, September, October, and Novem- | 








the colonnade of Perrault, the eye will search in 
vain that square which Mercier, with his usual 
satire, has described in the “ Tableau de Paris.” 

The never-ending work of improving Paris con 
itinues. Thus, the Champs Elysées are all to be 
converted into gardens similar to that between 
ithe Palais d’Industrie and the Quay, and planted 
with flowers, shrubs, &c. with gravel walks wind- 
ing about, as the French call it, a “Jardin Anglais.” 
The trees in the Boulevards lately transplanted 
are being supplied with water by drainage- pipes 

) the roots, and thus kept well moistened in dry 
The Rue Basse du Rampart is about to 
| disappear, and to be no longer an eyesore to the 
Boulevart by the creation of a new street. This 
street, 22 métres wide, is to be opened between the 
Boulevart des Capucines and the Rue du Havre, 
with a branch of 20 métres wide between the same 
This new 
| thoroughfare, destined to throw open the spaces 
| about the “Chemin de Fer de ’Ouest” station, 
will be called the Rue de Rouen. 


| weather. 





AID FOR BUILDING SCHOOLS OF ART. 

THE Government propose to make grants to- 
wards the erection of buildings for Schools of Art. 

| The Committee of Council say :— 

“ Notwithstanding the difficulties that have attended 
the finding of suitable premises for schools of art, the 
larger number of schools which have spread themselves 
throughout the country affords a proof that they are not 
merely of an ephemeral character, but are taking root and 
becoming useful and popular institutions; and the time 
seems to have arrived when it will be sound public policy 
to place them upon a more permanent basis. 

My lords consider that this end will be best attained by 
extending to schools of art the principle of grants for 
bnildings, which has proved of such great importance in 
promoting primary education. They therefore propose 
to apply to Parliament for an annual grant, te be expended 
in encouraging local efforts to provide suitable schools of 
art where the instruction may be carried on efficiently, 
and public taste cultivated. Such buildings should be 
free from rent, and the fees for instruction be made appli- 
cable to the payment of the masters.” 





THE STAGE. 


Haymarket Theatre.—Sir Dormer de Brazenby’s 
grand idea, in the new comedy The Tide of Time, 
| of building cities in a circular form, reminded us 
of some plans for houses sent us last year by the 
late Robert Owen, which, according to his account, 
had been produced by an individual acting “ under 
spiritual guidance.” All the rooms were circular, 
and, being arranged around a central circular 
apartment, the plan suggested a large egg-stand. 
Sir Dormer, however, when he would substitute 
for entangled courts and alleys continuous 
curves offering no obstacle to the circulation 
| of the free air, does not deserve to be laughed at, 
| though as Mr. Compton puts it, it cannot well be 
lav cided. Fault has been found with the piece, on 
| the ground that it isa moral essay rather than a 
| play; but it is certainly very amusing and interest- 
ing, and at the same time free from reproach. 
Mr. Buckstone has a morsel of eccentricity which 
he makes very effective; and Miss Reynolds and 
Mr. Howe contribute to the success. The scenes, 
especially the first and third, the grounds around 
Mr. Pendarvis’s grounds, are very well painted. 





| 
AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 

OvR observations last week upon this society 
have been justified by the result ; and a triumphant 
success at their second concert will doubtless pre- 
serve for them the prestige which, in fact, they 
have never lost, though recent criticism bid fair to 
shake it. 

A good programme, comprising Beethoven’s 
symphony in C, three of the best overtures of 
Mozart, Rosini, and Auber, a capital march by 
Val Morris, and some charming part-songs by 

Leslie, Smart, and Macfarren, kept the audience 
on the qui vive, and we orchestra on its mettle ; 
and never did the latter execute its work with 
greater brilliancy oa effect. The fact the 
“amateurs ” play as well as ever they did, and 
perhaps better, but, like their professional 
brethren, are subject to those gradations of excel- 
lence and shortcomings of perfection, which by all 
accounts—that of the Zimes of Tuesday last, for 
example,—attach to the latter as well as to the 


is, 


former. 

We need hardly say that, in recommending the 
Society to adhere to the great symphonic writers 
we would advocate more than an equal share of 
that author whose works, like Shakspeare’s, are 

‘not of a day, but for all time;” the undying 
freshness and majestic simplicity of whose melodies 
stamp him the greatest musical genius the world 
ever produced,—Mozart. 

One mistake only in Monday’s programme we 
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tion sur une Prélude de Bach, thoroughly well 
played, but trifling and ineffective, and not worth 
the preliminary fuss of changing pianos, tuning, 
and arranging. In fact, we could not help in- 
dulging in another French “meditation upon the 
prelude ” during the performance, and that was,— 
“Le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle.” Still, as we 
have already said, the concert was a complete suc- 
cess, and gave pleasure to all present. 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
THE COST OF A STATUE. 


THE ordinary meeting of the members of the 
Institute was held on Monday evening last, at 
16, Grosvenor-street. 

Mr. J. J. Seoles, V.P. occupied the chair. The 
minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. Donationg having been announced, Mr. 
Horace Jones and) Mr. Edward J. Payne were 
balloted for and elected fellows of the institute. 

Mr. C. C. Nelson (honorary secretary) said that 
he had received a paper from Melbourne, con- | 
taining a marked paragraph referring to the pro- | 
ceedings of the Institute of Architects at- Adelaide. 
The body acknowledged, with thanks, the receipt | 
of the transactions of the Royal Institute, and the 
president made a statement of great interest with 
reference to the building of an architectural 
museum. From that statement it appeared that 
the colonial government had voted 2,000/. in ad- 
dition to a donation of a quarter of an acre of land, 
for the purpose of erecting a museum. This was 
an example which might be followed with advan- 
tage in the mother country. The Royal Institute 
had endeavoured to obtain assistance from head- 
quarters for a similar object, but without success ; 
and at length they were indebted to a limited 
liability company for a decent place to meet in at 
their own expense. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt called attention to a number 
of beautiful drawings executed by Senor Eugenio 
Agneni, and adapted to interior decorations. Some 
of them were similar to those by which her Ma- 
jesty’s private box at Covent Garden is embel- 
lished, and are applicable to mirrors, panels, Xc. 
We have already spoken of M. Agneni’s process. 

Mr. John Bell then read a paper on the geo- 
metric treatment of sculpture, which we give in 
full. At the conclusion, 

Mr. Parris observed that he was sure they must 
all agree with Mr. Bell in his remarks with re- 
ference to the connection of sculpture with archi- 
tecture. They were all aware of the manner in 
which architecture had been treated in the Royal 
Academy, where everything was made to give 
place to painting. The Royal Institute of British 
Artists had now taken up the architects, and had 
become a sort of rival to the Academy; but still 
the sculptors had no local habitation. He hoped, 
however, that a good understanding would hence- 
forth be established between architects and sculp- 
tors, and that for the future those kindred arts 
would be more combined. With regard to the 
subject under discussion on the previous evening, 
he feared he had not made himself sufficiently 
clear, as he found that many persons had mis- 
taken him. What he meant to have said, with 
reference to the number of bones in the human 
body, was, not that there were 32 bones in the 
hand, but that there were 32 bones in each sub- 
division of the body: thus, 32 bones in the arm 
(including the hand), 32 in each leg (including 
the foot), 32 in the vertebra, 32 teeth, &c. He! 
did not wish to lay this down as a dogma in con- | 
nection with the proportions of classic architec- | 
ture ; but it was interesting to observe how often | 
the number 32 was repeated in ancient classic | 
building. By dividing the skeleton into seven 
equal parts, 224 bones were found: the length of | 





| with Mr. Bell, but with the majority of the meet- 
jing, for when that gentleman announced the 


sories of sculpture, whereas every perfect building 
should have sculptural embellishments, in order to 
impart to it that intensity of feeling which fine 
architecture should inspire. The ancients always 
designed their buildings in connection with sculp- 
ture. The French also appreciated the presence 
of sculpture, and embellished their public build- 
ings ina very beautiful and characteristic man- 
ner. The sculpture introduced into their build- 
ings was not of a commonplace character, but 
consisted of the productions of the very best 
artists. At the Louvre, for instance, the most 
beautiful sculpture that could be imagined was 
found in profusion. He did not know whether Mr. 
Bell was prepared to accept the vase or the oval 
form of group; but it seemed to him (Professor 
Donaldson) that the vase came from the oval, and 
not the oval from the vase. The oval, it should be 
remembered, might incline, whereas the vase must 
be essentially vertical. Vases were an important 
feature in architecture, for architects were fre- 
quently compelled to call them to their aid when 
they would much prefer groups. This, no doubt, 
was a sad alternative, but architects were, in point 
of fact, compelled to avail themselves of it. He 
had been informed by an architect of eminence 
that on one occasion, where he had introduced 
sculpture into his design, he was told to strike it | 
all out, because “ they could not afford it.” Thus | 
it was that architects who, but for these economi- 
cal considerations, would gladly use sculptural 
embellishments, were but too often confined to 
mere architectural outlines. With regard to 
sculpture within the tympanum, that designed 
by Professor Cockerell for St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, was very fine, as also that of the 
Madeleine at Paris. He was of opinion that the 
figures introduced in the pediment should be as 
large as possible, otherwise they would not convey 
the idea of a grand and entire whole, but would 
look as if they were put in merely to fill up a 
space. Care, however, should be taken that no 
portion of the pediment, or of its adjuncts, should 
interfere with the sculptural effects. At the 
Madeleine, for instance, the modillions came out, 
and produced points of light, which gave the idea 
of so many additional heads in the group of sculp- 
ture beneath. When he was at Florence he re- | 
marked the manner in which groups of sculpture | 
might be defined, as it were, by four lines. This 
was to be found especially in the subjects of) 
Michelangelo. They gave the appearance more 
of parallelograms than of vases. Thus, his figures 
in the ceiling of the Vatican were of this kind. 
Michael Angelo’s knowledge of architecture might 
account for this, and succeeding architects had | 
reason to be indebted to that great master for some 
grand and noble features in his designs. His | 
design, for instance, of St. Peter’s, where he com- | 
bined three orders in one, and raised the form of 
the cupola, was a fine illustration of the versatility | 
of his talents. Among the painters who treated | 
subjects architecturally was Domenichino; and for- | 
tunate indeed was the architect on whose behalf 
his services were enlisted. In conclusion, he 





| moved that the thanks of the institute be given to | 


Mr. Bell. 


Mr. Kerr expressed his desire to second the 
motion of Professor Donaldson, although he could 
not entirely agree with Mr. Bell in all his deduc- 
tions. He feared also that he differed not only | 


doctrine that there was no canon of taste, and that 
consequently art was an intangible and inappre- 
ciable piece of philosophy, the observation ap- 
peared to meet with the approval of the meeting. 
How, he asked, were they, as architects, to dis- 
cover the scientific laws of nature. Time was, 
when the whole world seemed to the observer but 
one mass of confusion; but we now know that it 


the Parthenon was 228 feet, or very slightly in | covers one harmonious and regular whole. When 
excess. The number of bones in the two arms|he contended in favour of general principles or 
was 64—exactly the height of the Parthenon. | canons in art, he might be told that his assump- 
The Athenians, it would appear, made their sub- | tions were unfounded ; but he begged to remind 
divisions in twos, fours, sixes, and so on ; while, in| them that there was a thing called gravitation, 
Gothic architecture, they were found to be !n\and yet that at one time it was thought that 
threes, fives, eights, &c. He had ascertained, in| gravitation had no principle, but that it originated 
practice, that when his assistants worked by the | in some occult influence which no one could under- 
cubit of 18 inches, instead of by the ordinary rule stand. They now knew what the laws of gravi- 
of 12 inches, they found much less difficulty in | tation were; but if,a score years ago, any one had 
getting their proportions right, for every manj| got up at a public meeting and asserted that 
could measure by his own arm. gravitation had no canon, he would have been 

Mr. Bonomi said that Mr. Bell had been very | applauded. They were dealing that night with 
happy in his term “the vase form” of sculpture, | architecture, painting, and sculpture; but there 
and that the meeting was indebted to him for the were also the arts of poetry and music, and he 
very interesting manner in which the balance of | held that the latter arts might suggest some 
figures had been illustrated by him. principles to overcome perplexities with reference 


Professor Donaldson said, in England architects | to the former. If arithmetical proportions were 
were, unfortunately, compelled to consider their | applied to architecture, a canon would be obtained, 
designs for buildings without the elegant acces- | to a certain extent. Apply the same to poetry, 





and a similar result would be found. Gothic ideas 
and geometrical proportions were prevalent now- 
adays, but he confessed he was in favour of 
arithmetical proportions — the good old system 
which he had studied in his youth. 

Mr. Charles Barry said he would gladly have 
risen to second the vote of thanks to Mr. Bell, 
especially as he had no fault whatever to find with 
his address, He had listened with great interest 
to the manner in which Mr. Bell had brought the 
subject of harmony of line, proportion, and 
balance, before the institute, as applicable to his 
own special art. He had come among them and 
spoken of his art as applicable to architecture, 
and had, so to speak, thought out the subject as 
an architect should do, but perhaps more ably, 
from the special attention he had given to sculp- 
ture, of which many of his great works furnished 
so convincing a proof. He had shown how simple 
architectural forms ran through the compositions 
of the best ancient and modern sculptors. A re- 
markable illustration of this was to be found in 
the pediment of the portico of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, the beautiful work of Mr. Cockerell. 
He (Mr. Barry) had never previously observed the 
circular forms in the composition of the Liverpool 
sculpture, to which Mr. Bell had directed their 
attention, although, now that they were pointed 
out, they appeared to be clear enough. The notion 
of the vase form in sculptural groups was new, 
but was simple, and appreciable when explained. 
It struck him that Mr. Bell’s observations as to 
statuary in connection with architecture were 
extremely pertinent, for architecture never could 
be truly effective without sculpture. Sculptors, 
however, did not generally treat their subjects 
with reference to architecture ; and architects, in 
their turn, had obvious difficulties to contend 
with in regard to sculpture. The high value of 
such works prevented architects from employing 
sculpture in many cases where they would other- 
wise gladly avail themselves of it. There was 
also another difficulty, which might be traced to 
the want of cordiality hitherto existing between 
the professors of the two arts—a non-recognition 
of the doctrine of Michael Angelo, that there was 
in fact but one art. He was glad, however, to 
find that there was now a prospect of a better 
understanding being established between sculptors 
and architects, as any movement of the kind must 
be to the advantage of the two professions, and 


' the furtherance of their common art. 


Mr. Kerr said he should like to hear something 
with regard to the actual cost of statuary. When 
he was in Edinburgh, he had been assured by 
Mr. Ritchie, a sculptor of some eminence, that an 
average full-sized figure, in the stone of that neigh- 
bourhood, could be got for 507. 

Mr. Barry suggested whether Professor Donald- 
son might be able to obtain some information with 
reference to the prices paid to the best French 
artists. 

Mr. C. H. Smith remarked that the value of a 
statue, as of a portrait, depended upon the quality. 
They all knew that one constantly found in the 
streets specimens of portrait-painting marked 
“ This style for five shillings.” The price of the 
stone from which statues were wrought was easily 
ascertained, but then came the pounds-shillings- 
and-pence question involved in the production of 
the group. It was quite plain, from the observa- 
tions which had fallen from Mr. Kerr, that he had 
a Scotch mode of dealing with these questions. 
When he (Mr. Smith) was at Edinburgh some 
years, with Mr., now Sir Charles Barry, he found 
statues carved without any model at all, whereas 
it was absolutely impossible for any one to make 
a really good statue without a model. He knew 
from practical experience (for he had carved many 
statues) what was the cost of production. Allow- 
ing a carver 10s. a day, the labour on a statue the 
size of life, in marble, would amount to 50/., 
allowing nothing for the artist himself, and 
exclusive of the model. He himself had made 
a statue, now in the Museum of Geology, of the 
Hercules of Glycon, after a model from the original, 
at which he had worked for ten weeks without 
getting a farthing, and had paid 70/. for assistance 
to an artist now in a high position at the Academy. 

Mr. Bell said that as there appeared a desire to 
know the actual cost-price of statuary, he had no 
objection whatever to give any information in his 
power. Taking a marble statue such as those in 
St. Stephen’s Hall at Westminster, the price paid 
by the government was 1,000/. each: they were 
seven feet high each. He had executed two of 
them, and the cost to him, including the risk of 
marble, interest on the capital invested in the 
studio, house-rent, taxes, gas-light, &c., amounted 
to about 500/. each, without taking into account 
the time of the artist devoted to its execution. 
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Under these circumstances he did not think it 
would be excessive if a sculptor were to expect 
cent, per cent. on his outlay. He had endeavoured 
to induce his brother artists to agree to this scale 
of remuneration, but he regretted to say that 
there was no harmony on the subject of remu- 
neration. At one time a sculptor had no hesita- 
tion in taking all he could get, while at others he 
would be content with a very small return, so that 
he could get the commission. He thought it | 
would be desirable to agree to a cent. per cent. | 
price, without taking into consideration their | 
labour, which was all pleasure! Having denied | 
that he had ever expressed an opinion that there 
was no canon of taste, Mr. Bell reminded the 
meeting that a sculptor did not do all the “ chip- 
ping” himself. If so, the best sculptor would be 
the man who had the strongest arm, and not the 
finest intellect. 

Mr. D. Wyatt observed upon the desirability of 
having buildings embellished with sculpture ; at 
the same time he appreciated the necessity of 
remunerating the sculptor in a proper manner. 
Mr. Parris had declared that sculpture had no 
home; but the architects could offer it one in 
their hearts, and he hoped that in future, archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters, would be regarded 
as professors of arts which, to be perfect, should 
be associated, for it was impossible for architects 
to carry out their aims in an effective manner 
without the aid of the painter and the sculptor. 
The art of the architect was defective in this 
respect—that although the architect might make 
a building perfect in all its proportions, he was 
unable to place upon it an explanation of what 
was the purpose to which it was to be applied. 
Here he must have recourse to painting or sculp- 
ture. The sculptures at the Parthenon and at 
St. Stephen’s Hall at once revealed the object for 
which the buildings were designed. Mr. Bell, when 
referring to the sculpture in the tympanum of the 
portico of St. George’s Hall, as designed by Mr. 
Cockerell, had referred to thecontinuous masses, the 
contour and the light and shadeof the grouping, and 
it was upon the due subordination of these that the 
effects of sculpture depended. It was also neces- 
sary to take care that great masses balanced, so 
that there might not be a superabundance of light 
on one side and a mass of black on the other. 
Mr. Wyatt then explained the prominent features 
of the pediment of St. George’s Hall, and pointed 
out the felicitous manner in which Mr. Cockerell 
had so designed the groups that, while the space 
was entirely filled, there were no vertical lines to 
correspond with the pillars of the portico, and 
that the contour was bold, graceful, and flowing, 
without any approach to over-crowding. 

Thanks having been voted and acknowledged, 
it was announced that the next meeting of the 
Institute would be held on Monday, the 10th of 
January, 1859. 











PAYMENT OF THE REAL ARCHITECTS. 

Srr,—In Mr. Fergusson’s most valuable “ Hand- 
book of Architecture,” vol. ii. p. 666, he observes, 
respecting the designers of Mediwval works, “ The 
names usually fixed upon by antiquaries, after so 
much search, are merely those of the master- 
masons or foremen of the works, who had nothing 
to do with the main designs of the buildings.” In 
p. 664 he says, “In the time of which we are 
speaking, which is the great age of Gothic art, 
there is no instance of a mason of any grade being 
called upon to furnish the design as well as to 
execute the work. It may appear strange to us 
in the nineteenth century, among whom the great 
majority really do not know what true art means, 
that six centuries ago eminent men, not specially 
educated to the profession of architecture, and 
qualified only by talent and good taste, should 
have been capable of such vast and excellent 
designs ; but a little reflection will show how easy 
it is” [to eminent men] “to design when art 
is in the right path.” 

This is little more than had been said, I believe, 
by Allan Cunningham, in commencing his “ Lives 
of British Architects,” by that of Wykeham ; no/ 
Wykeham’s contractor, foreman, or “ Magister 
Lapicida,” as Mr. Papworth, I suppose, would. He 
takes it for granted, like every one before him, | 
that Inigo Jones was really our first professional 
architect ; that never till his time were the func- | 
tions, now considered the architect’s, delegated | 
from the hands whose own the building was. Of| 
course it no longer suits the professional writer’s | 
purpose now to admit this, because, now that we 


have something like true criticism of the art,| responsibility of public men and all who meddle | cult of attainment. 


at least discrimination of what was art from what | 
is quackery and no art, it would follow that archi- 


tectural art and an architectural profession were 
never in the country together,—that one walked 
out precisely as the other walked in; so that this 
experiment in division of labour is found, after 
two centuries and a half, a confessed failure ; this 
branch of human work, instead of gaining, like 
others, by its detachment from the trunk, from 
being every great man’s occasional business 
to be a trade’s peculiar and constant business, 
having simply perished thereby ; the works of the | 
trade being found beneath any possible criticism, | 
not to bear looking in the face, being called | 
“art” only by courtesy; while for the works that 
earned and alone justify the title, every one is| 


| obliged to recur to times or places that had no 


architectural profession, to the works (as we 
should now say) of amateurs. Of course profes- 
sors may well struggle various ways against this 
conclusion, and Mr. Papworth does so by seeking 
to disprove the major, and make out that the great 
ages had a class of professed architects. Well, 
let him prove it who can! ‘The onus lies surely 
with him who contradicts, not with me, who 
simply follow what history and tradition have 
handed down. Whose are the names that have 
all along been associated with the great works ? 
Whose that long list so lovingly engraved by 
Pugin on the frontispiece to his “True Princi- 
ples” and the tail-piece to his “ Contrasts?” 
Were Elias de Derham, Alan de Walsingham, 
Wykeham, Bolton, Islip, ecclesiastics or not ? 
Who drew the oldest plan in existence, that for 
the Abbey of St. Gall (given in Lenoir’s volume 
of the “ Documens Inédits sur lHistoire de 
France”), and calls the great abbot to whom he | 
addresses it “carissime fili ? ” 


dom were designed, that is, had all that the 
modern “architect ” is supposed to do done for 
them, by some one of the foremost men and civil- | 
izers of the time, the clergy. Perhaps I was! 
wrong in saying “a monk or ecclesiastic.” De- | 
signers must have been more than simple monks; 
and on the other hand, for “usually,” I should | 
have said always an ecclesiastic, even in the case 
of secular buildings, as is well known of our finest 
castles, from Bishop Gundulph’s Rochester and | 
London, to Bishop Wykeham’s Windsor; while | 
the architect of our greatest civil edifice (and the 

| 


first that is stained with affectation and extensive 
vice), Westminster Hall, is called Mr. Henri | 
Zeneley, the Mr. being then the peculiar style of | 
a clerk. Now, of course, what the clergy did for | 
themselves was more carefully and better done | 
than what they designed, like Zeneley, for others, 


in the profits of which they were not shareholders. | 
The Builder has said recently that the best re- | 


cent works are those in which “the art is part of 
the investinent.” Of course they are, and so were 
the best of every age, and a// the works of every 
age that ever had or ever will have art worth the 
ground it occupies ! 


In all the works of Villard’s time, the art was 
“part of the investment,” and this is simply what 
I said, in saying “the architect of Villard’s time 
(I did not say “ Villard,” because it was just as 
little plain to me as to Mr. Papworth that this 
hero was ever an architect) received “ per-centage” 
on what his building brought in. If he was a 
member of the body owning it (which in all 
church work he was), pray what was his remunera- 
tion but his share (in modern lingo his “ per- 
centage”) in the benefits of a good building ? 
And how could a modern architect be placed in | 
the same relation to his work, but by such a mode | 
of pay as that which Mr. Papworth supposes 
proposed as a joke ? 


| Ought to have been now completed. 


” 


FOREIGN ENGINEERING WORKS. 
THe Weisbaden Railway appears to have been 
unfairly treated by the Nassau Government. In 
March last the State made an engagement with 
the company to aid the extension of the line which 
was to be called the Nassau Railway. The Govern- 


| ment has now refused any assistance, and in conse- 
| quence the directors are unable to proceed further. 
| The forfeiture of not only the new concession, but 


the original line, has been made to the State. So 
much for English capitalists abroad. 

At Kehl the works of the new station of the 
Bavarian Railway have been partially interrupted 
by the rigours of winter. Unforeseen difficulties 
have retarded the progress of the bridge, which 
In sinking 
the piles, most of them encountered rock or old 
masonry, and broke against the bottom. Owing 
to these difficulties, the rapidity of the current, and 
the depth of water, it is thought that the perma- 
nent bridge cannot be completed before two years 
hence. 

The shareholders of the Lombardo-Venetian and 
Central Italian have agreed to a fusion with the 
Southern, Francis Joseph, Croatian, Carinthian, 
and Tyrolese lines, and have authorised the direc- 
tors to take the necessary steps for forming one 
great company. The principal stipulations of the 
contract with the Austrian Government are thé 
cession by the State of the above lines (except the 
Francis Joseph, which belongs to an independent 
company) for a sum of 10,000,000/. sterling, of 
which 7,000,000/7. are to be paid in instalments 
during a period extending to 1866. The remain- 
ing 3,000,000/. are to be paid after 1870, if the 


| railways realize 7 per cent.; but if the company 
* ° | 
Till the contrary be proved, I assume, with ; 
all the world, that the great works of Christen- | 


should voluntarily pay 2,000,000/. in four instal- 
ments from 1871 to 1874, irrespective of their 
receipts, 1,000,000 sterling will be remitted. A 
guarantee of 5 per cent. is granted, with one-fifth 


| for the sinking-fund for each separate group. The 


company is also exempted from paying various 
taxes, and is allowed to import certain articles at 
half the duty. At the expiration of ninety years 
from 1866 the railways revert to the State, but 
after 1895 the Government has the right to take 
back the system in exchange for a rente on each 
group equal to the average revenue of the last 
seven years, excluding the two least profitable. 
The rente must in no case be less than 5} per 


| cent. 





BREAKWATERS. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


| On December 7th, Mr. Locke, M.P. president, 


in the chair, the paper read was, “ A Description 
of a Breakwater at the Port of Blyth, and of cer- 
| tain Improvements in Breakwaters, applicable to 


| Harbours of Refuge,” by Mr. M. Scott. 


| This communication was divided into four 
| parts, the first referring particularly to the break- 
| water at the Port of Blyth; the second to the 
| theory of waves ; the third to the theory of hydrau- 
lic construction, including form and methods of 
| building; and the fourth relating exclusively to 
| the author’s designs, including his assumed im- 
provements in the construction of breakwaters, 
which had been suggested by his experience in 
| connection with the work at Blyth. 

| At Blyth the work was originally intended to be, 
|and for a length of 1,800 feet was constructed, 
|entirely of stone; but a failure in the supply of 
| material induced a change. Mr. Abernethy pro- 
| posed to employ timber and stone, after the man- 
ner adopted at Boulogne and at Calais. These 
views had been carried out in a part of the break- 


I | water which had been completed for some time, 
| which consisted of a framework of timber, filled 


Surely it must be a joke of his own to assume, | with stone. 


because I once for brevity called the Per-centage- | 
| 


on-outlay system the “ per-centage” system, that 
I was attacking the abstract principle of a per- 
centage on anything. I must “be wrong some- 
where ;”’ for, after attacking, “ tooth and nail,” the 


architect’s per-centage-on-the-outlay, I now de- | 


fend his payment, which equally begins with a P. 
Such cavils are really too childish, and I must de- 
cline entering into them. All non-professional 
persons understand the question as far as I can 
see. They understand that, before there were pro- 
fessed architects, the building designer was simply 
remunerated by the value of his work, and that a 
real architectural profession must be remunerated 
like every other, in some proportion to the value 
of their work. What they do not see is the 
ruinous public waste and disgrace going on, day by 
day, till such a profession be established ; and the | 


in building for every fruit of this insane state of | 


things. E. L. G. 


In the third part, under the head “Theory of 
Work,” including the theories of form and of 


| construction, the published views of General Sir 


| Harry Jones, Sir William Denison, Professor Airy, 
| Capt. Vetch, Kc. were freely made use of; and it 
was remarked, that when waves could be reflected, 
they onght not to be broken, and that when, from 
shallowness of the water, the wave must break, 
the operation should be spread over the largest 
| surface, and over the longest time possible. It 
|was desirable, if practicable, so to direct the 
| water, that the force of one portion should tend to 
/ neutralize the destructive energy of another por- 
tion ; it being better to effect the object ofstilling 


| the water, by changing the direction, than by ab- 


sorbing the force of the water in motion. The first 


| condition would be fulfilled by a vertical wall, and 


The third was more diffi- 
Under the term vertical 
wall might be included steep slopes, say from 60° 
upwards. It was thonght, that as the vertical 


the second by a slope. 
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face in de ep W ater did reflect waves, the seaward 


face of breakwaters, especially near the entrance 
to a harbour, should be built nearly vertical ; for 
should it be a slope, the risk to a vessel approach- 
ing the entrance would be increased. With regard 
to the inner or harbour side of a breakwater, it 
was obvious that a vertical face was the best; inas- 
much as the work then constituted a valuable 
quay, alongside which ships might lie to load and 
unload passengers, cargo, or stores, whereas, in 
the case of a slope, no vessel could approach. 
With regard to slopes, the author considered the 
true principle to be, that they should be employed 
only for the purpose of directing or guiding the 
waves, to neutralize one another. This he sought 
to effect, at least to some extent, thus: first, the 
slope formed of timber was not to join the ground 
at the foot: there was to be no toe to be injured, 
but a space through which the water would freely 
pass. Secondly, the surface of the slope, instead 
of being continuous, was to have horizontal open 
spaces, like a gridiron, through which part of the 
water would fall in its passage upwards, and part 
On its recession. 

The combination of the vertical wall and slope, 
as carried out at Alderney, at Holyhead, and at 
Portland, was then alluded to, and it was believed 
that as, even during a very heavy sea, there was 
but little agitation at a depth of 15 feet under the 
surface, this section would present nearly if not 
all the advantages of a vertical wall, carried up 
from the bottom of the sea. The quantity of 
stone used in these works was, however, very 
great, so that there were many situations where 
that method of construction would be inapplicable. 
There were other disadvantages attaching to this 
form. First, these breakwaters were not available 
as quays. Secondly, the seaward profile was such 
that the waves must break upon the wall with all 
their violence, and hence the weight of material 
and the nature of the work necessary to resist 
such a shock were no criterion of that required 
in a vertical face, from which the waves were re- 
flected, and against which they did not break. 

The subject was next investigated under the 
head “ Theory of Construction—Stonework,” and 
it was urged that the faces of works exposed to 
the sea should either have the joints sealed, to pre- 
vent the entrance of air, or the work should be so 
vy the air to pass out with facility. 
Continuity of face was most important in break- 
waters, particularly with vertical faces, for without 
this, the strength of the work, as a whole, would 
be dependent upon, and be measured by, the 









open as to al 


€ 


power of resistance of the weakest part. Hence * 


arose the necessity of exercising great care during 
the construction, as the displacement of a single 
stone might lead to the destruction of the whole 
work, 

The fourth section of the paper was occupied 
with a description of the author’s improvements 
inthe constructionof breakwaters. Hedividedthese 
works into two classes—those intended for deep 
water being wave reflectors, and those for shallow 
water being wave breakers. Excepting what was 
called the wave screen, the reflectors and break- 
waters were of a similar character, consisting of a 
timber casing, filled with stone. The stone heart- 
ing constituted the power to resist removal as a 
whole, and the timber facing secured the stone 
from being disintegrated, or carried away in de- 
tail; so that if the work was moved it must be 
bodily. Further, the work was so connected 
together, that each part supported its neighbour- 
ing portions; and there was no tie between the 
work and the ground. It simply rested on the 
surface, and the stability depended wholly upon 
its weight. Other leading features of this arrange- 
ment were then noticed, and it was stated that 
the lower tie would accommodate itself so per- 
fectly to an uneven surface, that the erection 
might proceed on sand and clay as well as on 
rock—on broken as well as on even ground, almost 
indifferently. 

In reference to the questions of durability and 
cost, the author was of opinion that properly- 
prepared timber would last twenty years, and that 
the section for a depth of ten fathoms would cost, 
completed, about 70/. per lineal foot ; whereas, 
the stone breakwater at Alderney was said to 
have cost 190/. per foot, and that at Portland, 
1502. per foot. This difference in first cost was 
so great as to leave, it was considered, an ample 
margin for the removal of the timber when 
it decayed. 





ACCOMMODATION FOR THE TIMBER TRADE AT 
BrrKENHEAD.—The Mersey Dock and Harbour 


Board have agreed to erect cranes on the quays of 


the Canada Dock, Birkenhead, for the use of the 
timber trade. 





THE “ BUILDER’S” LAW NOTES. 

Highway Act.— Building. — Defendant built a 
cottage upon a piece of land which had formerly 
been part of the highway, but which had not been 
used as a highway for many years, and had been, 
during all that period, in the possession of the 
defendant. He was convicted by justices of a 
breach of the Highway Act, but the Court of 
Queen’s Bench set aside the conviction, on the 
ground that the words in the Act, “‘ within the 
distance of 15 feet from the centre of the high- 
way,” must mean a highway in use as such, — 
Chapman v. Robinson. 

Turnpike.—Exemption.—Aclergymanis exempt 
from turnpike, not only in his own parish, brt 
also when going to another parish to discharge 
parochial duty on the invitation of the church- 
wardens.— Temple vy. Dickinson. 

Principal and Agent.—A cashier is not author- 


ised by virtue of his employment as cashier to | 


make contracts with workmen.— Minus v. Smith. 


Joint-Stock Company.—Liability of Director.— | 


The chairman of a mining company falsely repre- 
sented to the Stock Exchange that two-thirds of 
the shares had been tuken and paid upon, and 
thereby procured the stock to be entered on the 
official list. A stranger, relying on the correctness 
of the insertion, purchased shares, and he was held 
to have an action against the chairman for his 
fraudulent representation.— Bagshaw v. Seymour. 

Bill of Exchange.—Where a bill was accepted 
“payable at the bank,” presentment at the bank 
on the day it becomes due must be proved, and 
presentment to the acceptor at his private resi- 
dence is not sufficient to charge the indorser.— 
Saul We mf nes. 

Trustees.— Building.— Land was conveyed to 
trustees upon trust to rebuild a chapel, with funds 
supplied by the congregation ; but these being ex- 
hausted, they borrowed the amount necessary to 
complete it on their own security, with a deposit 
of the title-deeds of the land. ~The trustees had 
no authority to pledge the deeds. They were 
afterwards compelled to pay the amount, and it 
was held that though they had a lien on the 
deeds, they were not entitled to a sale of the pro- 
erty to reimburse them for their loss.— Darke v. 
Williamson. 

Publie Library.—Poor-rate.—A society insti- 
tuted for the purposes of science, literature, and 
the fine arts, and where the payment of subscrip- 
tion fees is under an obligation voluntarily in- 
curred, is exempt from poor-rates.— Re the Brad- 
ford Library. 

Right of Way.—A map which had been used 
by the steward of a lord of a manor to show what 
lands were copyhold, is not evidence to prove 
whether the ways marked on it were public or 
private.—Pipe v. Fulcher. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Peterborough.—Ilt is understood that the dean | 


and chapter of Peterborough Cathedral have offers 
from four or five persons to increase the stained 
glass in the cathedral, by the insertion of memorial 
windows. The window recently erected by Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, of London, occupies the central 
archway (formerly opening into the Lady Chapel) 
of the north transeptal aisle. The artist has 
chosen the style of glass-painting consistent with 
the tracery of the window, viz. that of the 
fifteenth century. There is an exuberant display 
of canopy-work in the heads of the lights, with 
groups of figures strongly thrown out by heavy 
colouring, while the subordinate details are but 
lightly tinted, in order that the eye may not be 
carried away from the main designs. 

Bed ford.—Estimates, says the local Times, have 
been received by Mr. Usher, surveyor, of Mill- 
street, for the erection of a small chapel at 
Pavenham, as follows:— Norman, 168/. 63.; 
Craddock, 167/. 10s.; Hilton, 156/. 8s.; Cunvin, 
155/. The last was accepted. The architectural 
style of the chapel is Norman, and it will be built 
with Arlsey bricks, stone dressings, and covered 
with slate. In the interior of the chapel the tloor 


will be on a considerable incline from the position | 


of the speaker; and instead of the ordinary box 
pulpit, there will be a platform extending across 
the chapel, elevated about 18 inches. The roof 
will be partially open, with tension rods, and all 
the timber exposed to view will be stained and 
varnished ; the windows glazed with quarry lights, 
and the outer edges with opaque glass to form a 
contrasting margin. 

Sutton.—Considerable want of church accommo- 
dation having been felt in this locality, Mr. T. 
Alcock, M.P. has had a temporary one built, which 
is toaccommodate 550 persons. It is constructed 
of hollow bricks, with an open roof. All the pews, 
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gallery, and vestry, are intended to be open. The 
contract was taken by Mr. Fisher, builder, Reigate, 
for 900/. 

Sevenoaks.—The new chapel of ease has been 
consecrated. The necessary funds were subscribed 
by the noblemen and gentlemen resident in the 
parish and neighbourhood. The Marquess Camden 
offered a piece of ground, about 2,166 square 
yards, and the Dowager Countess Amherst, be- 
sides subscribing to the building fund, also gave 
the use of the stone quarries on the Knowle estate, 
from which the greater portion of the stone was 
dug. The drawing of the requisite plans, &c. was 
entrusted to Messrs. Morphew and Green, of 
London, architects; and, after public notice, the 
tender of Mr. Punnett, of Tunbridge, builder, was 
accepted. The building, which stands near the 
high road, is of Kentish rag, with facings of Bath 
stone, in the Early Decorated style. The open 
seats are of stained deal. ‘There is accommoda- 
tion for 350 persons, 250 free. 

Brecon.—The erection of the new church of 
St. David, in this parish, has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Wm. Williams and Sons, of Lianfaes, who 
have contracted for its erection for 1,1007. The 
architect is Mr. John Clayton, of London. The 
' church is much wanted. 

Oldbury.—The village church of Oldbury, near 
Bridgnorth, which has been considerably enlarged, 
and almost entirely rebuilt, is now re-opened for 
divine service. The nave and chancel have been 
considerably lengthened, and a north aisle has 
been added. The whole of the old north wall has 
therefore been removed, and the new aisle is sepa- 
rated from the nave by three Gothic arches, rest- 
ing on circular pillars, with moulded capitals. The 
chancel arch is in a corresponding style. The 
roof of the chancel is in open timber wovrk, 
boarded, and corresponding with the roof of the 
side aisle. The nave retains its original flat ceil- 
ing, slightly raised. The floor of the chancel is 
laid with tiles; and, within the communion rails, 
with tiles of a selected Medizval design. The 
chancel window is plain, with three lights, the 
centre one being considerably raised above the 
others. The body of the church is lighted by 
two-light windows in the aisles, and by two similar 
| windows on the south side of the nave. There 
are also two small windows at the west end, one 
in the nave, and one in the aisles. The accommo- 
dation has been increased and improved; the 
whole of the old high pews having been removed, 
and sittings for 270 persons substituted. The 
new pews are low, and fitted with doors. The 
building is warmed by means of flues beneath the 
floor, into which an ornamental iron trellis-work 
has been inserted to admit the warm air. The 
whole of the outside work is in the Early English 
| style, and has been executed in freestone, pre- 
| sented by Sir John Dalberg Acton, of Aldenham, 
and got from a quarry not far distant from the 
|church. The alterations have been designed by 
Mr. Charles Ainslie, of London, architect; and 
the work done by Messrs. Nevett, of Madeley. 
The contract amounts, according to the Shrews- 
bury Chronicle, from which we quote, to about 
9007. 
| Ashley Abbotts (Salop).— Ashley Church, which 





has lately undergone restoration, is a structure of 


considerable antiquity in a secluded situation, sur- 
rounded with beautiful scenery. Previously to 
recent alterations, it consisted of a nave of the 
early part of the twelfth century, and a chancel 
erected in the reign of Charles I. About 1650, the 
number of the bells was increased to three, and a 
wooden tower built for them on the inner side of 
the western wall, the effect of which was very 
bad, both in the church and about the roof: it 
necessitated, moreover, the introduction of that 
common pest of village churches—a western gal- 
lery. At a subsequent period the exterior was 
also disfigured by a brick porch (so called), and 
several wooden windows inserted to supply the 
deficiency of the light which had been admitted 
through the small Norman apertures. Two years 
lago, Mr. Wing, the present incumbent, availing 
himself of the better feeling which has happily 
come over the country in reference to ecclesiastical 
edifices, invited his parishioners to unite with him 
in promoting improvements, and not without 
some results. A porch of a correct ecclesiastical 
character has been constructed at the expense of 
| one gentleman; and the southern side of the nave 
rebuilt by subscription. These portions were 


executed in 1856, aud have led to further alter- 
| 


ations this year. By means of an ample contri- 
bution from the incumbent, with additional as- 
sistance from the gentlemen above alluded to, and 


| other helps, the wooden tower has been ejected, a 
' 


| bell-turret, with a somewhat lofty spindle, substi- 
| tuted, and the west end of the church restored 
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the whole result transforming this previously 
unsightly building into a decent house of God, 
though still of a humble character for so rich a 
connection. It was intended to preserve as much 
as possible of its venerable walls, but the ex- 
tremely rude and rough description of the win- 
dows and walling, made an entire change in the 
style desirable. the new work is consequently not 
Norman, but Decorated. A considerable amount 
of tracery in the new windows renders the south 
front effective and lively; and the west end, 
which has bold arches, has also the picturesque 
feature of a small spire rising above the trees 
which embosom it: this is a pleasing little acqui- 
sition to the scenery, which we trust will pro- 
voke further reformation in the spireless churches 
of the neighbourhood. The alterations have been 
designed by Mr. Wing, of Melton Mowl ray, the 
brother of the incumbent, aided by Mr. Johnson, 


of the same place: the latter has had the ex- 


-ecution of the work. 


Monk Melton.—The incumbent of this parish 
is about erecting a school, church, and master’s 
residence, for the poor district of Smithers, a site 
having been given by Lord Wharnelitte, who will 
shortly lay the foundation-stone. The buildings 
will be plain, and of local ragstone walling, l 
The church is surmounted 
by a small bell-turret, and the roofs of both 
are slated. The designs and working plans have 
been furnished by Mr. J. G. Stapelton, Jun., of 
London. 

Pontefract.—A corner-stone of new cemetery 
chapels was laid recently by Richard Moxon, esq. 
mayor. Mr. William Kerby, of East Retford, 
Notts, is the architect, whose design was accepted 
in competition, in July last. The builder is Mr. 
W. D. Cameron, of Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

Chorlton-upon-Medlock.—The Lord Bishop of 
Manchester has consecrated St. Luke’s Church. 
Chorlton-upon-Medlock, which has been recently 
repaired and improved. The church stands in 
Bedford-street, Brook-street, and was erected so 
long ago as 1804. The renovations consist of 
cleaning, painting, and decoration. A new belfry 
has been erected at a cost of 4002. 


sandstone dressings. 


Ripon.—The Longley memorial window is to be 
placed in the south aisle of the nave of Ripon 
Cathedral. The window is of three lights, which 
are to be filled with figures of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, the last occupying the centre compart- 
ment. Below each figure are appropriate groups. 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, are the artists 
engaged to furnish the designs and the materials. 

Alfreton.—The foundation-stone of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Swanwick, in the parish of Alfreton, was 
laid on 10th ult.—St. Andrew’s day,— by Mrs. 
Palmer Morewood, of Alfreton-park. The church is 
to be erected from the selected design furnished in 
competition by Mr. Benjamin Wilson, architect, 
Alfreton, and is in the Decorated style of archi- 
tecture. It consists of a nave, with a north aisle 
(provision being made for the ereetion of a south 
aisle at a future period), chancel, vestry, and a 
porch on the north side. The exterior of the 
building is to be of rubble stone, in regular 
courses, with quoins and Amber-lane stone dress- 
ings. The internal length of nave is 61 feet, and 
the width, including side aisle, 37 feet 6 inches, 
and it will seat 350 persons, 300 free. The works 
are being carried out under the superintendence 
of the architect, by Mr. Joseph Evans, the con- 
tractor. 

Morpeth.—The foundation-stone of the new 
Presbyterian Church at Morpeth has been laid. 
The design is Decorated Gothic, and the edifice 
will afford accommodation for 858 persons, 552 on 
the ground-floor, and 306 in transept and end 
galleries. In the centre of the principal front is 
a tower and spire. The body of the church is 
open, galleries being placed only over the transepts 
and session-house. ‘The roof will be of one span, 
and surmounted by an ornamental cresting. The 
church is to be built of rock-faced blocking, with 
chiselled freestone dressings. The whole of the 
woodwork will be stained and varnished, the 
windows glazed with cathedral glass, and the 
church heated and ventilated. The whole will be 
carried out under the superintendence of the 
architect, Mr. Matthew Thompson, of Newcastle. 

Hawick.—The episcopal church of St. Cuthbert, 
Hawick, has been consecrated. The style is Gothic 
of the first period of decorated architecture. The 
church has been built at the sole expense of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The architect is Mr. Scott. 
Messrs. Herbertson, of Galashiels, are the builders ; 
and the erection has been superintended through- 
out by Mr. R. Cowan, master of works to the 
Duke of Buccleuch. The extreme length of the 

church is 100 feet; length of nave, 66 feet; of 
chancel, 24 feet: breadth of nave, 44 feet; of, 


chancel, 20 feet. The height from floor to pitch IRELAND. 
of roof, is 47 feet; and the extreme height to top At a meeting of the Dublin Corporation on the 
of belfry, 69 feet. It will accommodate about 22nd ult. it was resolved,—‘ That the request of 
four hundred, inclusive of children. The church tho Moore Testimonial committee to be permitted 
consists of a nave with side aisles, separated by to alter the pedestal on which the statue rests 
lofty arches; a porch on the south side, anda ghould be acceded to,” althozgh Alderman Rey- 
chancel with north aisle appropriated to vestry nolds at first dissented, and said that he viewed 
and organ-chamber. The west end of the chancel with a feeling of national indignation and shame 
is semicircular, and surrounded in the interior by the monument that had been erected to Ireland’s 
a blank areade, the pillars of which have foliaged greatest bard, and that he should wish to see it in 
capitals. The chancel arch is surmounted by a the fifteen acres of the Pheenix-park instead of 
belfry with two bells, which were supplied by the centre of the City. ‘This was a matter com- 
Messrs. Mears, of Whitechapel. The whole of the peted for. Forty design - thereabouts, varying 
windows are of coloured glass, supplied by Messrs. jn merit, were seut in; but th vy were rejected ; 
Ward, of London; those in the chancel and at and the pedestal, as executed, was the design of 
the west end being filled with various scriptural an architect petite Referring to this, 
he pavement of the passages and chancel we may mention that, in the immediate locality, 
is of tiles, The roof is open and of fir, that of the the Provincial < have taken new premises, and 
nave being stained, but the chancel roof is painted are about to erect an important building fronting 
in colours by Messrs. Moxon, of London. The jlege-street. We trust this will be an additional 
seats in the nave are of stained fir, but those in jyducement to the Board of ¢ y to take 
the chancel, together with the Prayé r-desks, »wn the shabby and unsig! tly wall of the college 
Bible-desk, and alms-box, are of oak, carved. ‘Thy yundary in that street, and not be behind in the 
pulpit and font are of carved stone, the workman- path of progress, which is evid manifest as 
ship of Mr. Kerr, of Edinburgh. The standards yee 
for altar railing and choir desks, and the hinges na fi 
on the screens, have been executed by Messrs. | ¢ mnplishment. The centre of the area in front of 
Melrose, of Hawick. The remainder of the metal- the eo 
work (with the exception of the gas-standards, entrances will be formed in the railing 
which were supplied by Messrs. Skidmore, of the one at present, which is immediately opposite 
Coventry) was furnished by Mr. Balmer, of Kelso. the doorway leading to the square. 
The whole from the architect’s design. The new offices of the Ulster Bank are rapidly 
progressing. Two of the Doric monolithic pillars, 
PROVINCIAL NEWS. 15 feet in height, of the entrance portico, as also 
a portion of the entablature, have been fixed in 
Droylsde n.—On the 20th and 22nd ult. the ne plac: 3. They are of Seotch freestone 
Droylsden Institute was inaugurated. The design A porcelain faetory on an extensive scale has 
for the edifice was furnished by Mr. Alfred’ been commenced at Belleck ; the first of its kind, 
Waterhouse, of Manchester, who has also super- | we believe, in Ireland. 
intended the erection, and the contractors were Anew minor model national school is to beerected 
Messrs. Thomas Bates and Co. of Droylsden. The | at Newtownstewart, county Tyrone, by the Board 
building is a rectangular structure in the Gothic | of Public Works. 
style, two stories in height, and faced with red Extensive works are to be exeeuted at the 
bricks, relieved with stone dressings and white! ¢hurch of Desertaghill, e unty Derry, according 


designs. 


s ‘ 
irds the Irish metro lis. it last the Gold- 
‘air way of ac- 
llege has been decided on, and two gate 
in lieu of 





brick bands, and standing on a basement of stone. | to plans prepared by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
The roof is acute in pitch, covered with alternate | sioners’ architect ; as also at the church of Tomb 
slips of blue and green slates, and perforated | (Camolin), county Wexford. f 
m the south with five dormer windows, and The proposed alterations and additions to the 
crowned with an octagonal ventilating turret, in} County Mayo Court House are now entrusted to 
the centre of the apex or ridge. On the ground Mr. George Wilkinson, architect, who has pre- 
floor of the south or principal front is the library, pared new plans for the same. A competition 
to be used as a committee-room as well, and there | recently took place in this matter, and a first pre- 
is also a class-room for female members, lighted | mium of 50/7. was awarded to Mr. E. H. Carson, 
by a triplet window. On the opposite side is a} architect, Dublin. 
news-rooms, 28 feet by 158 feet, fitted up with; A new (R.C.) church is in cours¢ of erection 
tables of pitech-pine, and beyond are two class- lat Blessington, county Wicklow, Mr. McCarthy, 
rooms, provided with desks. The whole of the | architect; Mr. Robert Farnell, of Dublin, the 
upper story forms a hall, 60 feet by 28 feet, and} builder. It consists of sanctuary, chancel, tran- 
31 feet 6 inches high, suitable for lectures, con- | septs, and nave; length from east to west being 
certs, and public assemblies, with a permanent | 90 feet, and breadth at transepts 60 feet. 1 here 
graduated platform at one end, to which a stair- | is a great east window and a small belfry. : rhe 
vase from the library affords private access. It | site is picturesque, near the foot of the W icklow 
has an open-timbered roof of high pitch, sus-/ mountains. The expenditure up to present time 
tained by five stained deal principals. The room | js, 1,600/.; but 1,000/. more are required to com- 
is lighted by seven three-light windows on the | plete it. 
south and east sides, by the dormer windows The Irish railway bills to be brought before 
above, and by a rose window in each of the gables. | Parliament next session comprise the Bagenals- 
The total cost of the building, with furniture, will | town and Wexford (deviation); Belfast and Derry 
be about 1,200/7. of which about 6207. have been | Junction ; Charleville and Patrick’s-well ; County 
secured. | Donegal ; Cork and Kinsale ; Dublin and Drogheda 

Sherburn.—Mr. John Bulmer, builder, Darling- | (widening of Dublin terminus); Dublin and 
ton, has taken the contract for masons’ work in| Wicklow (extension to Gorey); Dublin and Meath 
building the new hospital at Sherburn, at 4,000/. | (extension to Great Southern and Western line) ; 
Mr. Thomas Nicholson, of Gainford, contracts for | Great Northern and Western (Castlebar exten- 
the joiners’ work, at 1,600/. ision); Kilrush and Kilkee Rails, and Poulna- 

Haltwhistle—A new school is shortly to be} sherry Embankment; Midland South-Western 
erected here if funds can be realised. Plans and | (Cavan to Clones); ditto (deviation of Sligo ex- 
specifications have been obtained from Mr. Joseph | tension); ditto (branch to River Liffey) ; North- 
Gordon, of London, and the committee invited | Western (Elphin to Castlebar) ; Newry and Armagh 
the Rev. G. R. Moncrietf, Government Inspector | (deviation and branches); New Ross ; and Ulster- 
of Schools, to deliver a lecture, which he recently | Monaghan to Clones. 
did, on the subject of educational principles in | ; 
connection with the project. 

Kirkaidy.—The town council after a good deal | 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 
of discussion on the Corn Exchange plans sent in| Snovxp the Government agree to secure the 
by Mr. Smith and Messrs. Hay, have decided by | Atlantie Telegraph Company to any extent in the 
a majority of 12 to 5 in favour of Messrs. Hay’s. | laying down of another cable, surely the Gov ern- 

| ment will insist on a preliminary im estigation as 

: | to the best possible form and size of the proposed 
An ImpROVED SELF-ADJUSTING VicE.—A Shef-| cable. The more the subject is discussed, the 
field manufacturing firm, Messrs. Eastbrook and | more preposterous does the iron casing of mak ae 
Alleard, have registered an adjustable bench-vice | sent deep-sea cable appear, and the more doubtfa 
(No. 4,126), the chief feature of which is the| its construction generally. The heres. Psa 
appliance of a ball and socket joint to the movable merits of gutta-purcha and oe 0 o be 
jaw, so as to allow of the vice adjusting itself to} non-conductor ought carefully to be oa sa ( 
‘the sides of any tapering or other irregular object | considered, as we before suggested ; as also — 
introduced between its two nippers. ‘The legs are | of hair lines and of wires of thicker calibre for the 





j i “a ) sti P weis is also 
| made long, so as to enable the jaws to take a firmer leonductor; and the question of weight is als 


hold of the object between them than usual with | highly important. — mi : 
the old staple vice, so that the new instrument} A pamphlet entitled “A Description of the 
more resembles the parallel vice. Patent Elongating Tunnel Telegraph Cable, suit- 
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able either for Deep or Shallow Water, with 
Reasons for the Failare of the present Atlantic 
Cable, and the Means by which such Failures may 
in future be avoided,” has been published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co. The authors, Captain 
Drayson, R.A. and Captain Binney, R.E. propose 
the formation of a cable weighing only 5 ewt. per 
mile, instead of 20 ewt. as in the present Atlantic 


cable. The core is a single wire of copper (one- | rm 
| pean, as described, shaped to the configuration of |@ sort of sanctuary to which those who came to 


tenth or one-eighth or so of an inch in diameter), 


first coated or washed over with India-rubber, | 


then carefully warped round with spun silk, and 


again painted with rubber. It is then enclosed | 
in a tunnel or tube covering of vulcanized rubber, | 
square outside and cylindrical within, with space | 


for air as well as the wire, and with one per cent. 
of wider spaces for occasional helical coiling in the 
wire to allow for sudden strain. There is one 
serious objection, however, to air space in such a 
tube. The cable, if solid, may be exposed to the 
pressure of the ocean at great depths, probably, 
without injury, especially when the uncrushed 
and tender shells, and light sandy dust, got thence 
by Lieut. Maury, are considered ; but it is well 
known that where air enclosed space is exposed 


to such pressure, as in glass bottles even carefully | 


and almost hermetically sealed, the water forces 
its way in, and occupies the interior. In the case 
of the proposed tube, perhaps, a mere collapse 
might be the result; but then the air enclosed 
would burst out the tube to a certainty, and open 


a’ way for the water to enter, even without such | 
capillary percolation as would doubtless otherwise | 


take place. There are good suggestions, never- 
theless, in the pamphlet referred to, and indeed 
otherwise there is a general similarity to our own 
suggestions, made some time since. 

A “Steam Telegraph Company,” with a capital 
of 100,0007. in shares of 10/. each, is in progress 
of formation. The object of the company is to 
work Mr. Isham Baggs’spatent for improvements in 
apparatus for lighting, signalling, and telegraph- 
ing by means of electricity. The most important 
of the inventions, it may be remembered, consists 
in the application of steam-power to electric tele- 
graphy, by which means not only short messages | 
but lengthened reports may, it is said, be conveyed 
with increased precision and rapidity to any | 
distance along a single line of wire; so that a de- | 
spatch composed of 2,000 words may be sent in the 
same space of time as is now occupied in the 
transmission of messages of not more than 20 
words. 

An undertaking is about to be introduced, called 
the London District Telegraph Company, for the 
purpose of providing the various localities in the 
immediate neighboyrhood of the metropolis with 
the means of telegraphic communication. The 
required capital is 60,0007. and it is proposed to 
divide the city and suburbs into eleven districts, 
each containing 100 stations, so as to ensure that 
a despatch may be delivered in any part in the 
course of a few minutes. Messages of ten words 
are proposed to be sent for fourpence to any place 
within four miles of Charing-cross. The construc- 
tion, so far as practicable, will be on the inexpen- 
sive overhouse system adopted in Paris, New 
York, and Brussels, and lately in London by 
Messrs. Waterlow and Sons. ; ; 





RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS.* 
WrovGut-Iron GirpErs.—Thomas G. Gay- | 
lord, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Claim—The duplex girder | 
or beam, composed of an upper piece having the 
form of an inverted Y, and a lower piece having | 
the form of an inverted J, whose stem or “ comb ” 
is adapted to fit closely within the apex of the 
upper piece, 
Ccr Nar 
Jamestown, Ohio.—Claim—The arrangement of 


the said sheath having its upper end pivoted, and | 


its lower end travelling upon a track, the cir- | 


cular guide extending from one set of cutters to 


the other, and the curve of its arc corresponding | 


to the sweep of the lower end of the sheath, and | 
the fork-bar being attached thereto, and carried | 


by the same bar which actuates the sheath. 
Metatiic Roorinc.—J. C, Gaston, Oxford, Ohio. 
Claim—Ist. Connecting the plates for a metallic 
roof by means of yielding joints, consisting of only 
two thicknesses of metal,and formed by overlapping 
the flanches turned in the same direction on oppo- 
site edges of each plate, in combination with the 
boarding of the roof, formed of different thickness 
of plank, to correspond with the difference in the 
level of the plates, when connected, and so ar- 
ranged as to give support to the under sides of 








* Selected from the condensed list blished 
Journal of the Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania . — 
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| the plates, and also to the joints. 2nd. The com- 
_ bination of the lock on the lower corners of the 
| plates (formed by the hook in one plate, and the 
slot in the other, or their equivalents), with a side 
joint formed by the overlapping of the plates. 

| Riverine Macurve.—P. B. Tyler and Wil- 
\liam Jones, Springfield, Massachusetts; and 
| B. Lathrop, Sandusky, Ohio, Assignors to P. B. 
Tyler, aforesaid.—Claim—The employment of a 


the head of a rivet, and operated in the manner 
| set forth, by which a rivet-head is formed by a 
| succession of light blows around the circle. 

Continvovs Merariic Latrninc.— Birdsall 
Cornell, City of New York.—Claim—Forming 
metallic surfaces for the reception of castings of 
plaster, &c. of sheets of metal, after they have 
been swaged into alternating elevations and de- 
pressions of a retaining shape. 

RoorinG CEMENT.— Wm. P. DeGolyer, Sche- 
nectady, New York.—Claim— Combining an 
elastic basis, consisting of tar, canvas, and earthy 
matter, with a super-imposed coat of iron turnings 
filled in with earthy matter. 

Rooring Cement Composition. — Robert 
Glennon, New Orleans, Louisiana.—Claim—The 
composition made up of theingredients. Note.— 
The aforesaid ingredients are spirits of turpentine, 


Vandyke brown, alcohol, gum shellac, linseed oil, 


oil of amber, Japan varnish, sulphate of zinc, and 
coal tar. 

Cement Composition For RoorinG.— Bradley 
L. Prime, Hamilton, Ohio.—The composition is 
made up of the following:—Coal tar, 1} gal. ; 
vegetable tar, $ lb. ; brimstone, 12 oz. ; asphaltum, 


6 oz.; india-rubber, 14 Ib.; gutta-percha, 1 02z.; | 
| gum copal, 2 oz.; red oxide of lead, 8 oz.; red 
lead, 8 oz. ; umber, 8 0z.; Spanish whiting, 16 oz. ; | 


hydraulic cement, 4 0z.; Japan varnish, } pint.— 
Claim—The combination in the proportions set 
forth. 

Paint Compounps.—Wm. G. Huyett, Wil- 
liamsburgh, Pennsylvania.—Claim—A paint com- 
pound composed of ground calcined iron ore, 
lime, and carbon. 





POLICE MAGISTRATES AND DISTRICT 
SURVEYORS. 

We are invited, in all cases of want of notice by de- 
aulting builders, forthwith to summon such offenders 
before a magistrate. 

Such a proceeding, if taken before a tribunal who could 
understand building terms and the matters brought before 
them, and disposed to aid and assist the surveyor, and 
carry out the Act, might be a proper and prudent course. 

As it is, the onus is on the surveyor to make the police 
magistrates understand the case; and the interpretation 
placed by them on the forms in the Building Act is often 
most ludicrous, arising from the fact of their being asked 
to adjudicate points upon which they have no knowledge; 
and, from their entire ignorance of construction, they are 
placed often in an unfair and invidious position. The | 
result of appeal to such a tribunal is further to render 
doubtfyl and make difficult the position of the surreyor by 
reason of all kinds of conflicting decisions, arising mostly 
from the bearing and terms of the Act not being per- 
ceived and understood,—or, but remotely, and a natural 
leaning to the popular side of the question. The Act 
makes it discretionary on the surveyor whether to adopt 
proceedings or not: it is permissive for him to doso. What 


| is wanted is the re-imposition of treble fees, omitted from 


the last Act most unaccountably. These the magistrates 
used to grant, and they acted to deter builders doing 
work without notice. At present, the treble fees having 
been abandoned, good and bad are put on an equal foot- 
ing, and an actual premium to dishonesty given, as many 
now run the chance of discovery. It may be said there 
is still the 20/. penalty ; but magistrates, in the fulness of 
their wisdom, award 1/. in place of 20/. about which, if 
caught, builders do not care. A Districr Surveyor. 





PUBLIC WAITING-ROOMS AND HALTING | 


PLACES. 
At the last meeting of the City Sewers’ Com- 


proposes to occupy a space, not more than is at 
present appropriated to any of the existing halting- 
places in different parts of the metropolis, for 
under-ground urinals, lavatories, drinking-foun- 
tains, and public lamps, the water used to be suffi- 
cient for all the purposes, and intended finally to 
flow into the sewers. He proposes that the wall 
space should be covered with time-tables of the 
different railways, lists of cab fares from that par- 
ticular point to any part of the metropolis, and 
other useful information, every arrangement being 
made for perfect ventilation. 

With that brave liberality which may partly 
explain the success which has attended Mr. 
Jennings, he offered to supply and fix, in any part 
of the City, a complete station, as shown in his 
drawings, free of any charge. The proposition 
was referred to the Improvement Committee, and 
will doubtless be accepted. 





Hooks Received, 


The Forest of Dean: an Historical and De- 
seriptive Account. By H.G. Nicwouts, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Holy Trinity, Dean Forest. 
London : John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1858, 

Tue Forest of Dean has long been celebrated as a 

peculiar district, with laws of its own, and forming 








political grief in disturbed and lawless times fled 
| for refuge. Such a district, valuable as it has been 
|for centuries, or rather from time immemorial, 
'on account of its iron mines and its forest-mines— 
|as we may call them—of stout English oak, and 
latterly for its “ sea coal” and its collieries, well 
' deserves a history of its own, and here it has got 
| one worthy of its merits. 
| The “free miners” of Dean Forest have for 
ages enjoyed the right of erecting forges, cutting 
| wood, and pasturing their cattle within the 
| precincts of the forest. They havea sort of Magna 
|Charta of their own, granted by Edward I. and 
' confirmed by traditional laws and privileges. Near 
| the centre of the forest, in the inmost ring of the 
'several croppings out of the upper, middle, and 
lower coal strata,—about which they either knew 
or cared little or nothing, however, in ancient 
times, although now these strata constitute the 
very strength and power of the district, by help of 
|which its associate iron is converted into use,— 
there stands the “ Speech House,” the parliament 
house of the free miners; and they have a legal 
court, called “ The Court of the Wood.” In these 
institutions all questions of district law are settled. 
A century ago the “Forest” was a rough dis- 
trict, seldom visited by strangers, and enjoying 
‘no very creditable reputation. The making of 
new roads, however, the development of its 
mineral treasures, the building of churches and 
schools, the importation of capital, together with 
the usual accessories of an improving age, have 
thrown it open to the sunshine of civilization : it 
is now not only the resort of the world outside of 
it, but in itself it has become an emporium of iron 
manufacture, and a large exporter of ores and 
coals, while the plantations were never before ina 
_ condition so promising as a national property. 
| Mr. Nicholls, in the little volume before us, de- 
votes the larger portion of his work, which is 
written with much diligence and perspicuity, to 
tracing, through various phases, and a long course 
of time, the wonderful progress this Forest has 
made, from a condition but little removed from 
barbarism, to its present high state of prosperity. 
He has given a complete account of its iron trade 
from the time of the itinerant forges down to the 
foundation of the large furnaces now at work. 
From the voluminous documents at hand in the 
shape of blue books, —commissioners’ reports ; from 
the notes of Mr. Machen, who for half a century 
managed the Forest for Government, he has also 
been able to furnish us with a full and detailed 
history of the timber, its growth, destruction, and 
renewal in successive periods, Forest laws and 
customs, the ancient miners’ courts, and their 
usages, are collected and explained; nor are the 
historical legends of a rude race quite forgotten ; 
land certain remarkable antiquarian remains are 
| pointed out, in Druidical relics, churches, Ke. 
| The following summary of the recent extent 
|of the iron and coal trades in the district is from 
| Mr. Nicholls’s volume :— 


‘Eight blast furnaces were at work in the forest in 
| the year 1856, and produced upwards of 24,132 tons of 





iron of the best quality. Twenty iron mines were awarded 
| by the Mining Commissioners in 1841, and these are since 
| increased to upwards of fifty, several of them comprising 
very extensive workings, and are furnished with very 


—— ; ; |mission Deputy Obbard introduced a memorial | powerful pumping engines: that at Shakemantle raises 
MACHINES.—G. C. Grodhaus, | from Mr. George Jennings, of which the following | 
is the substance, as shown by several designs | 


the sheath, the circular guide, and the fork bar, | accompanying his statement of particulars :—He | pits is:— 


198} gallons per stroke, and the one at Westbury-brook 
twenty-four gallons from a depth of 186 yards. é 
The annual yield of iron mine from the four principal 


| Tons. 
Backshale ..cccccscscce ie paiakéieneasews” . ne 
Old Sling Pit ........ coos 38,008 
Westbury-brook . 11,725 
Easter Iron Mine ..........0000+-e000 10,782 





| The total yield from all the iron mines in the forest for 
| 1856 was 109,268 tons.” 

| «* "The number of coal works in the forest at the close of 
| 1856 was 221, yielding in that year to the public use up- 
| wards of 460,432 tons; the ten largest collieries each 






producing as follows :— 
Tons. 
Park End Colliery ..... peieetslede cuit 86,973 
Be NRE san.cscsscnecendconnee .. 86,508 
Crump Meadow 41,507 
Bix Slade...... . 26,792 
yg ear 24,539 
Hopewell in Whimberry ... - 18,858 
Valletts Level. .......:ccseee « 17,918 
BNO cdc blatakjosions 17,395 
Arthur and Edward .... o 12,857 
New Strip and at it ........... cccovce | 19,068 
344,849 
Probably a twentieth part of the above total should be 
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added to the amount charged, in consideration of the 
quantity consumed by the colliery engines, thus making 
the gross annual produce a third of a million of tons.’’ 
The stont English oaks of Dean Forest in times 
of old formed a subject of respectful consideration 
and of wholesome dread to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and the Spanish Armada was said to have 
had peremptory orders at least to destroy this 
forest if they failed in doing anything else. The 
ambassador had previously been instructed to “ get 





it done by private practices and cunning con- | 


trivances,” in which fire doubtless was meant to 
play the principal part. So, at least, says Fuller, 
in his * Worthies” as to the ambassador, and 
Evelyn, on hearsay, in his “Sylva,” as to the 
Armada. But whether true or not, the anecdotes 
show the estimation in which England herself 
held the Forest of Dean in olden times. It re- 
mained, however, for a native “armada” of plun 
derers and others to devastate the ancient forest, 
and— 


*‘ During the earlier half of the last century the devas- | 


tations were so rapid as to necessitate re-enclosing and 
replanting various parts, about the year 1760; but the 
effort to re-stock the whole of the forest as it now 
appears was reserved to 1810 and the thirty subsequent 
years. Its present aspect, with very few exceptions, is 
such as to afford the best hopes that by the close of the 
present century a large proportion of the woods will be 
yielding profitable timber, provided the crops be duly 
protected from injury, which otherwise the rapidly-in- 
creasing population of the neighbourhood will too surely 
occasion. Nine-tenths of the present stock are oaks: 
the rest are Spanish chesnuts, Scotch fir, larch, spruce, 
beech, and a few elms, sycamores, and horse-chesnuts - 
birch grows spontaneously in most parts of the forest.” 





The Boy’s Own Toy-Maker. By E. LANDELLISs ; 
Author of the “Child’s Own Toy-Maker.” 
With numerous engravings. London: Griffith 
and Farran, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1859. 


Tuts little volume forms an extension of a really | 


good idea, whereby children and youthmay acquire 
something like a constructive power with their 
hands ; and, while thus learning handy habits, 


obtain a varied and never-ending source of amuse- | 


ment for themselves and their associates. The 


present volume, besides the formation of paper 
and card-board toys, as of rustic cottages, card- 
racks, kites, &c., gives instructions for the con- 
struction of all sorts of miniature shipping, 
angling and trapping apparatus, archery, and 
other missiles, and games; practical puzzles, Xc. ; 
all illustrated with the pencil and graver, as well 


as with pen and print. As the author remarks, 
“the boy engaged in making a toy-house be- 
comes half an architect in the knowledge acquired 
of the names and uses of forms and materials, 
which, without a model, he could hardly com- 
prehend;” and we doubt not, that many a young 
reader to whom Mr. Landells’s little volume will 
be presented as a capital Christmas gift, will 
remember, with a kindly regard in after times, 
and among the more serious affairs of life, the 
instruction thus imparted to him in his youth. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

The White Doe of Rylstone; or, the Fate of the 
Nortons. By WitL1aM WorpswortH. Long- 
man and Co, 1859. 

Ir would gladden the heart of the poet to see his 

creation set forth with such printing, paper, and 

illustrations as we have here. The latter are from 


the prolific hands of Mr. Birket Foster, with head- | 
and-tail pieces by Mr. H. N. Humphreys, all en- | 


graved by Mr. H. N. Woods. Mr. Birket Foster 
is the most successful landscape artist on wood: 
in some respects he is not approached by others ; 
but working to such an extent as he does, same- 
ness, at times, is inevitable. Those who are in 
search of an elegant present-book, which will be 
an evidence of their taste as well as of their libe- 
rality, will find it in this beautiful edition of “The 
White Doe of Rylstone.” 





DRAINAGE PAMPHLETS. 


THE publications now to be noticed are mostly 
reprints. 

“Will the Thames be purified under the New 
Act ?” (Stanford, Charing Cross) is a report from 
the Morning Post of 23rd November last, of Sir 
William Worsley’s views on this subject, in which 
Sir William gives it as his opinion that the drain- 
age from the pockets of the rate-payers will be 
the most material operation effected under the 
new Act; and he says, he “cannot but stand 
aghast at the gigantic leap in the dark about to 


be perpetrated without any commensurate object, | 


unless it be an enormous outlay.” His own 


scheme, we may here just briefly note in passing, | 


in his own words, comprises, in a restricted form,— 


“1, A tidal quay dam in Blackwall Reach, of | 


sufficient elevation to keep the up-river full to 
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high-tide level with down Thames water, and to| Tue Wotsty Berit at SHERBORNE. — We 
prevent tidal floods over the low-level tidal dis-| regret to state, says the Bath Chronicle, that the 
tricts. | big bell, the gift of Cardinal Wolsey, and the pride 
“2. An intercepting sewage and rainfall eul-| and boast of Sherborne, terminated its career on 
vert down on each side of the river, communi- | Sunday evening in last week : as the ringers were 
cating at right angles with the present sewers, and | ringing for service it cracked, so that it is no 
built in terrace embankments faced by quay walls, | longer fit for use. 
from asuitable distance above the town toLondon-| Frrreenra Century ALTAR.—“ An artistical 








“The Scientific Dra of Towns,” by John | “has just been discovered in Hungary. It isan 
| Hitchman, esq. Surgeon;"Leamington, dedicated altar, on the double doors of which are paintings 
| tothe Metropolitan Board of Works, and to the | by one of the most celebrated German painters of 
y boards generally throughout the king- the fifteenth century—Michel Wohlgemuth, the 
dO", proposes “the complete separation of the | master of Albert Durer. There are in all forty- 
sewage from the surface water, in the metropolis, | eight small sketches, twelve of which, represent 
and in cities and towns generally. The scheme ing in an epic series the life of St. Elizabeth of 
comprises the daily removal out of London, &c.| Hungary, are by the master himself.” 
of the whole of its sewage, by steam power and) prpyaw CaTHEepRiaL.—At length the parapet 
iron tubes, commencing on each side of the) o¢ the central tower of the cathedral which has 
| Thames, and continued under the queen’s highway, | gr come time had tke appearance of being out of 
| direct to outfalls into the sea, at least twenty-four repair has been entirely taken down. It proved 
miles from London ; the sewage being used ex- to he nothing more than a heterogeneous mass of 
tensively to irrigate the land, through the coun- | brickbats. dirt, and cement, held together by pieces 
ties of Kent and Essex in its progress downwards.” | of iron. _A considerable portion of the tower is vet 
The pamphlet mainly consists of a series of letters | covered with cement put in by our forefathers of 
reprinted from the Leamington Spa Courier of fifty years ago. Of Atkinson, the architect, at whose 
the present year. : .| instigation this was effected, the Rev. Dr. Raine 
The Hydro-dynamics of Blue Books and of | savs —« He could write of chemistry, of the effect 
= Re erst Drainage Rap ate ”y ye of the weather upon old stones newly faced, of the 
Neville, Dundalk, is a reprint from the Civil | sake al ic i . 
Engineer and Architect’s Journal for the present | nag ne preyed —— peor oe ne 08 
month. “With reference to the experiments in| gyblime aaa Beautiful,’ with propriety, but then 
| the report,” says the author, “they want, in a/ he was an advocate for Parker’s cement, and with 
| scientfic sense, that clear, definite character as to | this material he was suffered to encase the upper 
the plans and sections of the weirs experimented | stage of the tower.” It is the intention of the 
upon, the forms of the approaches and weir-crests, | ean and Chapter to replace the old parapet by a 
the means of determining the head and velocity | new one of stone, but the tower will remain in its 
| of approach, and how measured—so essential to | present state during the winter. We hope that, 
accuracy, and so carefully given by Francis in his when the work of restoration is commenced, it 
‘Lowell Hydraulic Experiments.’ I would not,| will extend to all those portions which are of 
however, have here drawn attention to this por- | cement.— Durham Advertiser. 
tion of the subject, but for the extraordinary! Xyyoprasry, on VENEER-EMBOSSING. — This 
doctrine before mentioned, that 2V 29h, and not | invention, also termed by its author, M. Amies, 
V 29h, is the greatest velocity gravity is capable “ placage en rélief,” consists in placing thin plates 
of communicating to a jet from a small submerged | Of wood (veneers) between two matrices or dies, 
| orifice, and that 4V 29h, and not 2 29h, is the mina - pga a =o + age pe 
mean theoretical velocity through an overfall ra 66 k — -w A . B re ‘di pe glen aie 
notch, to the credit of which, whatever that shall | } ara? sen a thi a 7 f - . i be ata whe J 
be, the Messrs. Hawksley, Bidder, and Bazalgette | [@4ted, and the thin sheet of wood between them 
are fully entitled.” ¢ | is subjected to a high pressure; so that when 
Mr. Haywood, the engineer and surveyor of the — ae the mould, : bears he - ert ps 
London City Sewers Commission, in a printed re- eth feed ee = filled up with 
, > > Te a . cont ° 5 ° = 3 
pat now, before Upon, the Appiation of ane subetancs, ch asa o papier mc 
to the Inenrovement C ittee of tl Commis, | 2 pulp), and when dried and polished, the orna- 
provement Committee of the Commis- | * | festa iC toe an cnthdin alt teraiiene te 
sion, recommends the committee, if they “ con- | The Aig 8 celia am made tee ga 


sider that the result to be gained will be commen- | > 
. : a means of a layer of paste and paper on the under 
surate with the estimated cost,” to “select a ‘de ictal. paste pay , 
side. 


limited district, adopt the existing ventilators in . , . 
is ; I : ve SEWAGE GasrEs AND SMOKE CoNnsUMPTION.— 
the first place, add to their number, and perfect P 
| ft . | A correspondent, Mr. John Malam, suggests that 
the system to such an extent as may be practi- . 
: ‘ lee . a vacuum should be caused in all sewers to ex- 
cable, and watch and record the results before . . 
* 2 2 gigs: tract the destructive gases, by taking advantagé 
|adopting it for the whole city.” Mr. Haywood boli : -: 
: Pte, of the present draughts of every available kitchen 
does not appear to be very strongly impressed . : 7 . f 
: ‘ ‘ “er 7 flue, in connecting the latter to the former by 
either with the merits of charcoal as a destroyer sae ja ie ane . 
if . . . : means of 2-inch sanitary tubes. This has been 
of sewer gases, or with the demerits of these gases aa . P 
| nenelens at thet entek is or cents Gem thal than once suggested before columns 
emseives as ey exis or emanate fron ie e " 
. ; ae ¥ . “| but we should be sorry to see it 9¢fed upon, from 
sewers, - aaa 
. the dangers inseparable from such an arrange- 
|ment. Another point in reference to smoke pre- 
|vention which has also already been urged in 
}our columns, is thus put by Mr. Malam: “The 
}smoke-consuming apparatus converts the harm- 
less carbon into two most fatal invisible gases, 
viz. carbonic acid, and carbonic oxide, which tend 
not to purify but to poison the atmosphere most 
effectually. If the accumulation of the carbonic 
acid of the expelled breath be the most hurtful 
lof all aérial poisons in crowded, ill-ventilated 
| rooms, and tend to cause deformity, disease, pre- 
CortaGE ImproveMENT.—The half-yearly re-| mature death, &c. how can the consumption of 
port of the Hastings Cottage-improvement Society, | smoke, and its change to carbonic acid, carbonic 
for the six months ending October 7th, 1858, tends | oxide, &c. be considered as a sanitary measure 
to show that it is possible by careful management | conducive to health?” On the other hand, soot 
to make a cottage-improvement society remune- lor carbon is a noted deodorizer and disinfectant. 
rative to those concerned. The shareholders have | These points have been more than once offered for 
again received a half-yearly dividend at the rate of | consideration in the Builder in reference to the 
six per cent. per annum clear of income-tax. Dr. 'smoke-prevention question. They were also, not 
Greenhill acts as secretary. | long since, urged ina sanitary pamphlet at Man- 
a | ; 2 a ae 
NorTHERN ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTion. —| chester. Another correspondent, C. T., proposes, 
At a meeting of architects of the counties of | for the deodorization or destruction of the sewage 
Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle-upon- | gases within the sewers, that a small gutter for 
Tyne, held recently, those present unanimously | deodorizing solutions be fixed within the vault of 
resolved to form themselves into a society, to be | the sewers, so as to distribute the chemical solu- 
called the “ Northern Architectural Association,” | tion slowly along their course from tanks at the 
and twenty-six gentlemen have subscribed their | upper ends of their gradients. This might be an 
names as members. A meeting will be held on | effectual mode of accomplishing the very desirable 
Tuesdfy, the 4th day of January, 1859, to arrange | object in view ; but it would be a very costly one. 
the constitution of the society, and will after- | Sewage, we suspect, must either be dealt with at 
wards dine together. Mr. Oliver is acting as | its origin, in the dwellings and house-drains, or at 
| honorary secretary. its issue from the sewer outlets. 
| A : 


| bridge, and thence to ie cesspools.” | treasure,” says the Indépendance of Brussels, 





WMiscellanen, 

PRESENTATION OF A TESTIMONIAL AT SUNDER- 
LAND.—The workmen employed in re-constructing 
Wearmouth Bridge have presented an address 
and a silver snuff-box to Mr. John Hosking, 
engineer for Messrs. Hawks, Crawshay, and Sons, 
Gateshead, who have the contract for the iron- 
work. 
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